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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


Ir is fit and right to commemorate the founding of .a church, if 
of anything human. For nothing, to our human feeling, is so 
momentous, 80 majestic as religion. The state may well commem- 
orate its origin and history; as these United States will do, next 
year. Science, literature, art, philanthropy, benevolent associa- 
tions, may well do that. But no other institution stands before 
the world, with a title so imposing, so commanding, as that which, 
in Holy Writ, is called “ the Church of God.” Therefore may 
its children, as of this in particular, properly gather themselves 
together, as we do to-day on its fiftieth anniversary, in sacred 
veneration and affection for it; and therefore I could not refuse 
your invitation, though admonished by some obvious reasons to 
decline it, to come and speak to you on this occasion. 

But in thinking over what I should say to you (after such fash- 
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ion as I am capable of), though the history of the church seemed 
first to demand attention in this memorial service, I did not wish 
to speak of it, having myself had part in it, and I am glad that 
another will do this for us. What I propose, therefore, in this 
discourse, is to set forth the principles on which this church was 
founded, and on which it is to stand; and, in this view, to speak 
of its past and of its future. 

The little company of men and women, who united to form this 
church fifty years ago, had come out from the venerable faith of 
ages. Yet more; they came out from the mass of surrounding 
opinion ; when society frowned upon them ; when the pulpit anath- 
ematized them; when Gardiner Spring, with his solemn pathos, 
mourned over them as having “denied the Lord that bought 
them ;” when Dr. Mason said, in his magisterial way, “‘ Come not 
near their ice, never to be melted”’— but let his concluding words 
remain unsaid; the rather, as I have reason to believe, that he 
afterwards regretted them. But “ice” indeed! Are men made 
of ice, who in earnest and solemn conviction, take the ground of 
dissent from the faith of their friends and neighbors? They who 
never tried it, little know what it costs — with what serious medi- 
tation, with what deliberate thought, with what struggle and prayer, 
such a stand is taken. 

And what was it? It was, first, upon the ground of perfect 
freedom of thought, — without which, indeed, there is nothing 
that deserves to be called thinking. Freedom of thought, — the 
right to enquire, as truly in religion as in philosophy, in science, 
in any subject that the mind has to consider, —a right which no 
earthly authority, no church, no creed, can lawfully take away ; 
which no Bible, no gospel, rightly understood, proposes to take 
away. 

But let us state this point carefully. There is one restriction 
which is laid upon the mind by its very constitution. There are 
some things which I cannot think; and of course have no liberty 
to think. I have no liberty to think that two and two make six. 
I have no liberty to think that injustice, malignity, unrighteous- 
ness, is right and good. And that which is true of the constitu- 
tion of our nature, is equally true of the just construction of 
Christianity. When it is said, as some are now saying, that 
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Christianity enslaves the mind, I answer, No, otherwise than 
truth and duty enslave it. When Jesus said, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self; when he thus spake with authority, and not as the disput- 
ing Scribes, he did but lay open, and, by his own unparalleled ex- 
ample enforce, the all-binding law of rectitude. If this is bond- 
age, then all good teaching, all good example, is bondage. Nay, 
it is glorious bondage; it is the very glory of our nature, so to 
obey. This law, this authority, this Christianity, our Unitarian 
fathers did not question, but only the dogmas which have been set 
up in place of the original and pure Christianity. Jesus Christ, in 
himself the embodiment of Christianity, him they received as their 
Master, and would bow down to no master of dogma or creed. 

And now let me state in few words, what they rejected ; for 
such statement lies at the foundation. - These were the tenets they 
rejected: that Adam, the first man, according to the Jewish cos- 
mogony, was put on trial as the federal head of his race; that 
upon his individual action, were suspended the fortunes of all 
mankind ; that he fell, and drew the world, all the unborn genera- 
tions of men, down with him ; that they have come into the world 
in a condition of native total depravity and utter helplessness ; 
and in strict justice, might have so been left to perish, created for 
nothing but misery and ruin; that a remedy, to a certain extent, 
was provided ; that the second person in the Trinity, very God, 
was born as a human babe, and grew up and so lived for nearly 
thirty years, when he took upon him his mediatorial work, and 
suffered and died for the redemption of an elected portion of the 
human race; that this portion thus far, has proved to be very 
small — not one in a hundred of the human race having been ac- 
counted to be regenerate and so prepared for heaven ; and there- 
fore that the rest, the millions upon millions untold, of this wretched 
human family, have sunk to perdition. 

And what is that perdition? Give me your patience if I dwell 
a moment on this, among the rejected doctrines, — it has such a 
tremendous practical bearing, as touching whether the Divine 
Goodness or the human conscience. If the doom had been literal 
perdition, the loss of being ; if it was ordained, or if we thought 
it had been ordained, that all who utterly failed in this earthly 
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trial, who through utter neglect of conscience and duty, through 
base sensualism, engrossing selfishness and every sort of wicked 
self-indulgence, had brought their spiritual nature nearly to ex- 
tinction, should lose it entirely, should lose their being forever, — 
that would be something we could comprehend, or could believe at 
least, without unmingled horror. But think of the awful alterna- 
tive that is laid down in the popular creed, — an eternity of pain 
for the errors of this short life, —a few days, nay hours, passed 
in childhood, or later, amidst life’s toils and cares and struggles, 
amidst blinding delusions or in heathen darkness, —a few such 
hours or days, to be followed by sufferings that shall endure for- 
ever and ever, — what human mind can believe this? What man 
can think and say and preach this? Does he know what it is, 
that he says ? — that when ten thousand million ages have passed 
away, still the suffering shall endure, and when ten thousand mil- 
lion ages more have passed away, still it shall be only the begin- 
ning, — that the end shall never, never, never come ! 

But the preacher will say, ‘‘ The doctrine is not mine, but the 
Bible doctrine.’’ This I deny. It is drawn from certain meta- 
phorical language, which does not justify it. I remember when, 
fifty years ago, Prof. Moses Stuart was my master at Andover in 
Biblical studies, that he preached one morning in the chapel, a 
sermon, in which he maintained that the language of the New 
Testament, with regard to future punishment, was founded upon 
metaphors which were taken from things in this world, and could 
not be taken literally ; the metaphors being, in fact, contradic- 
tory, — flaming fire and blackness of darkness, living agony and 
utter destruction. When Jonathan Edwards preached his terrible 
sermon on “* The Justice of God in the Damnation of Sinners,” 
under which some or his hearers fainted away, as well they might, 
his strongest argument was drawn from the words, “ where their 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” Now, he argued, 
if ever the time shall come, when the worm dies and the fire is 
quenched, then the word of God is set at naught. But if any 
one will take his Reference Bible, he will find the very same lan- 
guage, drawn it is thought, from the burning of offal and carcasses 
that were carried out from Jerusalem to the neighboring valley of 
Jehoshaphat, but any way evidently applied to a temporal event, as 
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in the last verse of Isaiah, ‘‘ And they shall go forth and look upon 
the carcasses of the men who have trangressed against me ; for 
their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched, and 
they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh.” And now, what if I 
should argue as Jonathan Edwards did from such language, for 
the endless continuance of the calamity which it threatened ? 
Long ages ago, the worm has died and the fire has been quenched, 
amidst the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, of Jerusalem and Asca- 
lon. Doubtless retribution is forever a solemn word; no man is to 
think lightly of what is to follow from the life he leads here. But 
why endeavor, with critical persistence upon certain words of 
shadowy import, to establish a doctrine of such solid horrors ; 
which weighs upon this world like an awful fate, and makes 
heaven the seat of pitiless and endless wrath? I protest against 
it, here and to-day. Believe me, if Christianity is made to bear 
this burden, Christianity itself will sink under it. 

And now I turn from the past, to the future of this church. 

This church stands, and is to stand on Christian ground. You 
know what significance this statement has at the present day ; and 
I propose now to say something upon the grounds, and upon the 
meaning of this statement. 

There are two classes of persons whom the speculations of the 
day have brought forward,— how numerous or otherwise they 
are, I do not know, — but their positions are marked enough, and 
are attracting sufficient attention, to require notice, I think on an 
occasion like this. They are designated as those who conceive 
that they are bound in honesty to drop the Christian name; or 
who go farther, and take absolutely anti-Christian ground. 

Now first of all, what is Christianity? It is essentially the 
character, the teaching, the life and death of Jesus Christ. It is 
a common impression, I know, that this is a lukewarm statement 
of the Christian claim. But however warmly the supernatural 
and the miraculous are insisted upon, I maintain that they are 
not of the essence of Christianity; that they are not the holy 
charm and power with Christian souls, of Jesus the Master; that 
it is the wisdom and beauty of his teaching and the wonder of his 
life, that draw the hearts of men to him. All imaginable miracles 
surrounding an inferior teacher, would have had no such heart- 
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penetrating power and no such saving efficacy, as the simple Gos- 
pel. Neither is Christianity, in my view, any speculative system, 
called Calvinism, or Arminianism, or Unitarianism. It is not any 
church, Roman Catholic, English, or Presbyterian or Methodist. 
It is the consensus of all churches; that in which they all agree 
and not that in which they differ; that which they all build, 
whether in their forms or creeds, who build upon Jesus Christ as 
the chief corner-stone. Christianity, the original Christianity, 
that which I think of it, as I read the Gospels, never presents 
itself to me either as a dogma or an institution. It is a great out- 
flow of light into the world, and not any portions of it which are col- 
lected in theological lenses. When Jesus says, ‘‘ Upon these two 
commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets,’’ the appeal is 
to the heart rather than the head, to conscience and not casuistry. 
Not that the head is severed from the heart, in this matter. I 
protest with indignation, against that loose way of talking, which 
makes religion to address nothing but feeling. It is an address 
to reason as well, to reason in the grand old English sense, to the 
understanding reason, to rational conviction, to conviction having 
just and reasonable grounds for it. But the truth is, that the 
Gospels contain nothing like a statement of speculative religious 
tenets ; nothing like a system or solution of curious questions in 
philosophy or theology! In this respect it is totally unlike the 
old Indian books, Buddhist or Brahminical, and equally unlike 
the modern expositions of Christianity, — that of Calvin, for in- 
stance. It is said that Calvin preached in Geneva two thousand 
sermons in ten years; and of the texts which are given, not one 
is taken from the Gospels. I can well believe it; for he would 
find nothing there, for his system. And as little, in fact, would 
the Unitarian find there, of dogmatic or formal statements, in the 
shape of a creed. And what we Unitarians have done, all along 
from the beginning, has been, not so much, — though too much, 
perhaps, following in that the fashion of controversial theology, — 
but, not so much to set up any dogmatic system in Christianity, 
as to set forth the great reality; to defend Christianity from being 
anything essentially but that; to insist upon it, that here in the 
Gospels is revealed the beauty and sweetness of such a life, such 
touching sorrow and patience in pain and death, such a filial love 
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of God, such disinterestedness, such tenderness and forgiveness 
towards men, towards the lowly, the lost, and the outcast, that if 
the world could have received it, it would have made a body of 
Christians that the world has never seen, — not a set of sectarian 
wranglers, but a society of loving and mutually helping men. 
Yes, and such a religion, the lowly, the ignorant, incapable of 
speculation, could have received. And no other. No, nor can 
the instructed classes intelligently receive any other. There is 
not in educated Christendom, one person in a thousand, whose 
opinion upon the disputed questions concerning Christianity, is 
worth listening to. But the vital life-giving Gospel, the lowliest 
can receive. And sometimes has been seen in the humblest cot- 
tage, a poor, ignorant, earth-worn laborer, with so divine a stamp 
upon him of the Christian law and love, as could not be surpassed 
anywhere. 

Surely such a man is a Christian. And now suppose any one, 
with such a spirit, to be a cultivated man, who has studied the 
Gospels with all the helps of learning, who is conversant with all 
the critical questions about them, and who finds himself unable to 
accept everything in them on historic grounds; who sees that the 
writers were not infallible, but simply honest witnesses that might 
make mistakes, and evidently did make mistakes, because they do 
not always agree in their testimony; nay, who goes so far as to 
question the miracles or the manner of representing them; who is 
possessed with such ideas of universal and invariable law, that he 
cannot admit anything that seems to him to be a violation of law, 
— suppose, I say, all this to ‘be in his mind, and he cannot help 
its being there; and yet that the great model of unsurpassed 
loveliness stands clear from all that, in his view; that he reveres 
it as he does no other; that in his constant labor and prayer for 
inward peace and joy, he is happiest when he is brought nearest 
to that; why then, I ask, shall he say that he is no Christian? 
If, indeed, he can point to any one on earth, to any character in 
history or biography, and say, that is more perfect than Jesus of 
Nazereth, then he cannot be his disciple ; but I have never heard 
of any one who says that. 

But why especially, if no one says that, shall any man proclaim 
himself to be anti-Christian? Why look upon this wonderful 
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character, which all the world has agreed to call the highest, not 
with homage and affection but only to spy out defects? as if the 
artist looked upon the Apollo not to see its beauty, but only to 
find fault with it? And yet, I do not know but the anti-Christian 
position is more tenable than that of being no Christian. If the 
Christian religion is totally unworthy of acceptance, to oppose it 
seems the only thing to do. But upon what ground? Its old op- 
ponents rejected it, as the established system, confounding Chris- 
tianity with that. Voltaire fought, all his life, against the Roman 
Catholic Church. Yet even he once said, “I take part with the 
real Jesus, against what your church has made of him.” But now 
it is well understood, that the real, original system is a very differ- 
ent thing, from the mass of errors that have overlaid it. These we 
all reject and oppose, and say that they are not Christianity. 
But why shall any one oppose that which is the real, original, 
essential Christianity, — that which lies in the unparalleled example, 
and the heart-penetrating teaching of Jesus Christ, the wisest and 
holiest being that the world has ever known ? 

Why, I say, oppose this? Why reject the lawful ascendency, 
nay, and rightful authority, over our thoughts and aspirations, of 
this highest character that we know? I have heard it said against 
Christianity, that such a model, such an authority is narrowing, re- 
strictive, hurtful to the mind’s freedom. Not more so, I say and 
repeat, than all good teaching and example, nay, and the mind’s 
own intuitions, are narrowing and restrictive. A pure moral 
authority is not hostile to liberty. Homage to it is not narrow- 
ing but expansive ; not bondage, but freedom. If it is otherwise 
to any man, he does not understand it, or does not use it rightly. 
When Jesus says, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life,” I 
conceive that he means simply guidance. And when he says, 
that the call to follow this, comes from God, I understand him to 
mean the God-given injunction to obey that. I may be mistaken ; 
I know that Jesus says lofty things of himself and of his kingdom, 
his reign over the world; but I believe that he thought of no 
hierarchy in his name, no tyranny over men’s thoughts; and that 
he meant simply this: The spirit of my life carried out and fol- 
lowed, would be the life and salvation of the world. Why then, 
I repeat, be anti-Christian? There is nothing in the world, how- 
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ever good, but it lays restraint upon us; and there is nothing 
right in the world, but it has been overlaid, more or less, with 
errors and abuses. If these are good reasons for being anti-Chris- 
tian, then the opposer of Christianity should be anti-everything. 
Government has been full of wrongs and abuses, and the purest 
government is restrictive ; then the anti-Christian should be, that 
is thoretically, an anti-government man. Science has been full of 
mistakes and hindrances ; then he should be an anti-science man. 
The medical art has poured down human throats, and that by 
authority, unnecessary ship-loads of drugs; then he should be an 
anti-physic man. Nay, home, the foundation of so many bless- 
ings, has nevertheless had a localizing, narrowing, cramping effect 
upon multitudes ; then he should be an anti-home man. Nay 
more, religion itself has accumulated more errors in itself, than 
anything else ; then he should be an anti-religion man. Indeed, 
from such tactics, nothing could escape. And I take leave here 
to say, that the phrase, in common use, “ conflict between religion 
and science,’’ makes the same mistake. There is no conflict be- 
tween true religion and true science; and it is of disservice to 
both, to put them in such antagonism. In short, fighting errors 
which have crept into the Christian religion is one thing, and a 
very proper thing ; but fighting the religion itself is another thing ; 
and, I deem, a hopeless thing. The assailant may think and be 
very confident, that Christianity is dying out: so I suppose Vol- 
taire and Shaftesbury and Hume thought. That is true of the 
errors connected with Christianity ; but it is not true of the Great 
Christianity itself. 

I have said in the beginning of my Semen; that this church 
stands, and proposes to stand, on Christian ground ; the first point 
being to state what, in the view of its founders, Christianity is 
not ; and the second, to show what it essentially is. And now I can 
imagine that some one may say of my exposition, “ Is that all?”’ 
Yes, I answer, and it is everything. He who comes nearest to 
Christ, not in the miracle working which is ascribed to him, not in 
the historic outline which is drawn of him, but nearest to his in- 
most soul and spirit, is the best Christian. The real question 
with Christianity would be, whether there is anything better ; 


whether the world has the ideal in its mind, of a more perfect 
2 
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character than that of Jesus. If it has, then, I grant, it must 
follow its ideal. But if not, if no tongue nor pen has ever por- 
trayed a higher model, then the world must sit at the feet of the 
great Master. ? 

But, God forbid that I should take this position in any sectarian 
sense. I dread lest we make of Christianity itself a kind of sec- 
tarism. There is a ground of religious faith and feeling, that un- 
derlies Christianity ; Jesus himself built upon that. What I 
maintain is, that he built better and higher than any other ever 
has done. But I always feel beneath me that under-ground. I 
have meditations, communion-seasons with the Infinite Life that 
is all around me; thoughts which no words can tell ; sighings unto 
God for light, which dwell with him alone, — alike without medi- 
ator and witness. But in all this endeavor of my poor blind na- 
ture, fainting amidst the abysses of infinitude, Jesus the Christ 
has helped me as no other has; and in simple gratitude for the 
spiritual uplifting of his words, I may well call him my Helper, 
my Master and my Saviour. 

No, let us have, not only no denominational, but no Christian 
sectarism among us. This hateful, this semi-Jewish exclusion, 
which looks down with scorn or pity upon all other faiths, upon 
all other religions than our own, I for myself utterly repudiate 
and abhor. When Jesus said, “ Believe in me, receive me,” he 
did not mean, believe in me as the leader of a sect, but as pro- 
claiming God’s universal love, and brotherly love to another. He 
stretched out his hands, not to Jews, not to Christians alone, but 
to the whole world. And when he rebuked his disciples for re- 
jecting one who followed not with them, and said “ Forbid him not, 
he that is not against us is for us,” I understand him to mean, 
that all who are religiously striving to do right, are to be met with 
welcome, and not with rejection and scorn. 

There are such men everywhere, of every nation, of every re- 
ligion in the world, whose lives are full of goodness, of helpfulness 
to their kind, and of all nobleness. Show me such a man, and 
though he be a heathen, or a so-called heretic or skeptic, and I 
can join heart and hand with him; I can respect, esteem and love 
him, and I cannot help it. He may say that he is no Christian ; 
nay, that he is anti-Christian; he may say what he will, — what 
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I wish he would not say, what I think it is contrary to the usages 
of speech to say ; but the language of his heart and life wins me 
to him; and I cannot help it. He may be an Infidel, or a mere 
Theist: and yet if he is, as he may be, one of the best men I 
know, the consequence must follow. I judge of him, just as I 
should of the Roman Catholic, the Calvinist, the Presbyterian, the 
Episcopalian, the Methodist, under the same conditions. I have 
had, and have, dear friends among them; and I will not suffer 
this holy bond to be torn asunder by the meshes of speculation 
that surround it. 

How can you, I may be asked, — how dare you speak in that 
way, of the very opposers of your faith? Well, they are to have 
justice done them ; I hope I am strong enough in my faith, to say 
that. Tom Paine himself, as he is commonly called, loaded with 
more opprobrium perhaps, than any other of them, yet had his 
merits ; notwithstanding the sad and bad decline of his life, owing 
in part, it may be, to that very opprobrium. I cite this instance 
because it is so offensive to our Bible prejudices,— say rather to our 
respect for what is, take it altogether, the most wonderful book of 
antiquity. Paine’s ignorant treatment of the Old Testament and 
his ribald language concerning it, are indeed, without defense ; 
and it is well known that he afterwards regretted it. But not- 
withstanding all this, and bad as it is, it emphasizes the demand 
for justice. I could not have united with those who have lately 
built a Memorial Hall to him in Boston, but I can understand the 
motives of those who did it. He had his merits. He did good 
service in the old Revolution, served in the army, and wrote the 
most stirring book of the time, it is said, his “* Common Sense ;”’ 
and he enjoyed the friendship of Washington, Franklin, and others 
of our best men. Let, I still say, let justice be done to all men, 
for and against. ‘There is hardly any book, that I should more 
welcome, than a fair, impartial, and discriminating work upon the 
great Skeptics. For myself I feel that my youthful ideas of those 
men, taught me by the pulpit, and that the public opinion of to- 
day, needs reconsidering and revisal. 

We are all in this boundless universe, this universe of wonders 
and mysteries, stretching beyond the stars, whose light takes thou- 
sands of years to come to us; in this little speck of a world, we 
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are, born and bred here, and soon to die here: and yet in this 
brief span, lifting our hands to the Infinite Being, to know him, 
and to know his wisdom and will; amidst the whirl of conflicting 
forces, and yet more of contending opinion, — the mists and shad- 
ows of human ignorance and error all around us,— we are fight- 
ing our battle, striving to know what is the true and right; and 
there is no ground on which we can stand together in humane 
and brotherly love, but moral integrity. And the best signs of the 
time in which we live, the best omens for the future are these two, 

-the increasing disposition now manifested among so many per- 
sons, not merely to give up their creeds, but especially to give up 
their creed-standards of judging of one another; and next, to 
unite, all sects, all churches, all associations of men, in the work 
of promoting the common, the universal good. 

I counsel you, brethren and friends, on this solemn memorial 
day, to stand fast upon these two grounds, —justice and love 
towards men, and fidelity towards God. Amidst all the strifes of 
opinion and all the struggles of temptation, stand fast upon these. 
Among all your thoughts of religion, sink deepest into this, — all- 
holy love. More than to profit or pleasure, more than to wealth 
or worldly honor, more than to everything besides, hold fast to 
this — this “‘ anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast.” No 
winds of doctrine nor waves of passion shall reach you, nor floods 
of sorrow overwhelm you there. And, so speaking, “‘ I commend 
you to God and to the word of his grace,’” — to the word of his 
grace in your hearts, “‘ which shall be able to keep you from fall- 
ing, and to present you faultless before the throne of his glory.” 


ORVILLE DEWEY. 
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THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWABLE IN 
RELIGION. 


WE have a homelike feeling shut in as we are by the incrusta- 
tion of habit, otherwise I do not know how we could escape the 
constant sense of wonder and awe at the mystery of the uni- 
verse. The Englishman on his little island forgets that his island 
is not a continent. He almost forgets that it is not the world. 
So we, on our little island of the known, forget the mighty 
ocean of the unknown and the unknowable that stretches about 
us. Yet no one can always escape the consciousness of this. 
Many have some special riddle, some one point, where they 
feel the impotence of their knowledge, feel how little science 
or philosophy or theology can do towards solving the question 
that haunts them. We speak of immortality as explaining the 
mystery of life, but it simply postpones an explanation, simply 
gives the possibility of such an explanation. And then of the 
teeming life about us, of the life of flower, of forest, of beast, 
of the life of the geologic epochs, of monster and reptile, of all 
this, the doctrine of immortality, at least as it is ordinarily held, 
says nothing. Theodore Parker understood as well as any other 
the meaning of suffering and the blessing of it. He understood it 
so well that it furnished the ground of his wonder. The form in 
which the mystery of the universe seems to have met him is this : 
How to understand the suffering of the lower animals and their 
cruelty towards one another. Human suffering, human cruelty, 
he could understand, but the suffering of the beast without appar- 
ent end or compensation, he could not understand. Robertson 
understood as well as any other the great law of duty and the 
healthfulness of retribution for sin. But as always the darkest 
mystery lies closest to what is best understood, so the great form 
in which the world’s riddle presented itself to him was this: Why 
should our heaviest sufferings come commonly not from our faults, 
but from our mistakes? Why should error cause more suffering 
than sin? I knew one man to whom the great riddle of the world 
appeared to put itself in this form: Why should we be encour- 
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aged and impelled to cultivate and beautify the earth, to work 
early and late to raise flower and fruit, while insects were at the 
same time sent forth to oppose us, meeting us, at every point, with 
some special warfare of destruction, fitted each by its special in- 
stinct and construction to undo all our work. I say this was the 
form in which the riddle seemed to present itself to him, though 
doubtless this presentation was only the symbol of the blighted 
hopes and baffled struggles of life. 

And, after all, these special examples that I have referred to 
are only varied forms of one mystery, that of suffering and sorrow, 
a mystery that every man must face sooner or later. We may 
have an answer ready to the questions that arise in regard to the 
general suffering and sorrow of life. We may have our theory at 
our tongues’ end. We may say there must be sorrow, for through 
it alone come the highest spiritual gains; but when the form of 
sorrow enters our own door, that form, in the shadow of which the 
beauty and brightness of life seem to wither and fade away, when 
the iron hand of suffering seizes our own frame with a grasp 
against which we vainly struggle, then the mystery which we had 
thought vanquished and vanished comes back with new vastness 
and power. Then, if not before, the question presses, ‘‘ Could 
not an omnipotent and all-wise Creator have established a different 
relation of things; or are there in the moral and spiritual world, 
as in the arithmetical and geometrical world, relations which even 
omnipotence must recognize, which even it cannot set aside ? 

And this in its turn is only one form of the great mystery of 
the universe. God is infinite and man is finite ; how then can the 
finite comprehend the infinite. If his ways are not as our ways, 
his thoughts are not as our thoughts, do not our most common 
words lose their meaning, lose all meaning, when applied to him ? 

Thus we are like dwellers in the cottage of a lighthouse, upon 
some solitary island. We look each from his little window and see 
mystery in that one direction. But when we ascend the tower 
and look about us we unite these scattered views, and see that we 
are surrounded by the mighty ocean of the unknown and unknow- 
able. We feel the presence of that infinite and incomprehensible 
power which is in all things and through all things, which is under 
and over all. 
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It is singular that, while theology has been growing mor’ and 
more comprehensible, suiting itself to the tenderest capacities, © 
while what we call orthodox theology is growing more and more 
simple and rational, and liberal theology is priding itself upon be- 
coming wholly simple and rational, all at once this sense of mys- 
tery should come back and flood the whole, like an ocean exulting 
over broken and buried dykes. In this age of rationalism, Her- 
bert Spencer, who represents the extreme of rationalism, who is 
looked upon by many as the leader of the liberal movement in 
England and America, affirms that the religious sense is nothing 
but the sense of mystery, that religion is only the recognition of 
the incompreheasibility which is at the heart of all things, and the 
awe in the presence of this mystery. And this form of speech is 
continually meeting us. It is a formula adopted by many of the 
leading thinkers of the time. 

It is certain that in many forms of religion this sense of mys- 
tery is very prominent. In parts of the Hindoo literature it stands 
out to the exclusion of everything besides. In the book of Job, 
in the creeds and worship of the medizval church, we feel its 
power. Indeed there is perhaps no deep religious literature that 
does not sooner or later give utterance to it. Tertullian uttered 
the principle of this form of thought when he cried, “ It is credible 
because it is foolish. It is certain because it is impossible.’’ He 
knew that human thought could not comprehend the infinite. He 
knew that when the divine truth appeared to him it would stretch 
before him vast and immeasurable. So when among the familiar 
facts of life, among the familiar truths of thought, there arose one 
shadowy and huge, not to be defined, not to be taken in by the 
gaze of the grandest soul, he felt that it was for that very reason 
divine, and he worshiped before it. Balboa and his brave follow- 
ers, after their dreary and toilsome pilgrimage through the wilder- 
ness of the Isthmus, reached a height from which an ocean differ- 
ent from the one that they had left behind them burst upon their 
gaze. They shouted, in glad surprise, “‘ The sea! the sea!’’ and 
their leader, rearing the cross, poured out their common thanksgiv- 
ing to God. How did they know that it was the sea? Did they 
discern the navies of the world floating upon it? Did they see 
the rich shores of India skirting its farthest edge? Did they see 
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the chpitals of the world drawing tribute from it? Did they see 
all this, and did they by these marks know that it was the ocean ? 
Nothing of all this they saw; only a hazy stretch of water with 
no boundary line. They believed that it was the ocean because 
they could not see across it. In such a spirit cried that reverent 
soul of whom I spoke. “It is credible because it is impossible.”’ 

Mystery, then, has its place in religion, but, according to Her- 
bert Spencer, religion is all mystery. This involves two state- 
ments. ‘The first is that the only element common to all religions 
is the sense of mystery; the second is that in this recognition lie 
all the truth and power of religion. 

The highest flight of religious ecstasy, then, has been the recog- 
nition of the insoluble mystery ; the fullest praise to God, in fact, 
as well as in theory, has been to say to him, “ We know nothing 
of thee or of thy attributes.’’ Strangely must one have listened 
to the utterances of religious souls through all the history of the 
world, to gain from them an impression like this. The prayers 
and hymns, in which the very life of the purest and noblest souls 
has uttered itself, have indeed recognized a mystery, but they 
have been filled with a sense of something that was not mystery. 
Moreover, the mystery in the presence of which these souls have 
bowed themselves was not the cold abstraction of mystery. It 
was not simply the Unknowable. The mystery grew out of and 
gathered about that which was known. Men did not begin with 
the mystery, and seek to bridge it over with fine words. They 
began with what was known, with what was simple and clear as 
the facts of daily life; but this stretched, as they gazed upon it, 
till it assumed measureless proportions ; and what was simple as a 
child’s thought overawed them with its infinite vastness. So the 
waves of the ocean ripple up the beach, and the child may run 
races with them, or may dig his little wells for them to fill; but 
he who launches on the ocean finds it stretching before him and 
beneath him and about him with a vastness that the imagination 
cannot grasp. 

To the religious thinker the mystery was always a mystery of 
something. With Paul it was love that furnished the mystery. 
He bade us know the Jove of Christ which passeth knowledge. 
He knew what love was well enough; he had sung its praises as 
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no one else had done. It was only the measurelessness of the 
love that he could not comprehend. Sometimes it has been the 
collision of two mighty principles that caused the mystery, each 
of which was clear enough, and each of which was felt to be 
supreme by its own right; but the reign of each seemed to de- 
throne the other, and the awed soul could simply yield its alle- 
giance to each, and watch the strife in which it could be neither 
neutral nor partisan. Sometimes the mystery has arisen from the 
conflict of truth with prejudice and mistake that claimed the sanc- 
tity of truth. But, whatever has been the source of the mys- 
tery, knowledge, positive faith, has been its centre. Thé strains 
that uttered the sense of mystery have formed only a deep under- 
tone to the songs that chanted the real faith and aspiration of the 
soul. 

Herbert Spencer says, with a certain truth, that it is as religion 
is developed that the sense of mystery becomes more strong. A 
better statement would be that it is as the simple natural religious 
faith is beginning to spend itself, is beginning to pass into specu- 
lation, that this sense becomes marked. At the birth of a reli- 
gion, at the moment when it is most religious, then it is most full 
of confidence, and sees the horizon most clear about it. Even 
when the reflective stage of which I spoke begins, this simple con- 
fidence, in most cases, still is prominent. David was full of trust 
in the Lord who was his shepherd, who cared for him as he cared 
for his flocks. Job, coming later, was filled with the awe of the 
Unknown and the Unknowable; yet even Job cried with a confi- 
dent earnestness that the sweetest strains of our modern song 
strive to echo for us, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” I do 
not remember that Jesus, with whom religion entered upon a new 
life, ever spoke of the Unknowable. He lived like a child in the 
sunlight of a father’s smile. With Paul the reflective stage had 
already begun; yet he could say, with a careful thoughtfulness 
that added weight to his words, “ Now I know in part.’’ Even 
when the simplicity of religion became overlaid with «juestioning, 
the old confidence was not lost. Augustine did much to draw 
about the Christian spirit the mists of speculation, to torment it 
with insoluble riddles. Yet, when bewildered by the mysteries of 
infinitude he had exclaimed, “ Who art thou, then, my God?” he 
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could answer, “‘ What but the Lord God, . . . most highest, most 
good, most potent, most omnipotent; most merciful, yet most 
just.”’ 

The same is true of other religions. The Hindoo religion began 
with hymns full of confidence in themselves and in their object. 
The later hymns first began to utter the voice of questioning and 
of awe before the Unknown. It was centuries later that the Un- 
knowable was put in the place of God; and to be incomprehen- 
sible was felt to be the propriwm of divinity, so that it was 
defined when it was called the undefinable. This was the trans- 
formation of religion into philosophy. It was not the development 
of religion: it was its decay. But the religious heart of the na- 
tion could not rest with this. Religion again affirmed itself, —a 
religion that had its darkness and its terror and its mystery, but 
which had also its faith and its promise. 

Thus in all forms of religion the central and essential thing has 
been something other than mystery. The element that is the com- 
mon bond between all religions is not negative, but positive. Men 
have believed that there was a power about them or above them,— 
a power distinct from and mightier than the ordinary forces of na- 
ture, to which they could trust. Sometimes, as with the poor 
fetich-worshiper, it dwelt in the stocks and stones of earth; some- 
times, as with the polytheist, it was broken up into shining points; 
sometimes, as with the monotueist, it was gathered about one lu- 
minous centre; sometimes, as with the Hebrew, it was a power 
“that made for righteousness ;”” sometimes, as with John, it was 
love, or, as with Jesus, it was spirit. One nation has called it by 
one name and another by another; one has perceived it more 
dimly, another more clearly; one has attached one limitation to 
it, another has attached another; sometimes it has reflected more 
and sometimes less of our human imperfections, as the deep mid- 
night heaven reflects the glare of a city’s lamps, — but all have 
united in this, that there was something that one could trust to. 
Out from all limitations and contradictions appeared this fact of a 
power of helpfulness. So the ‘tenderness and sympathy of Bud- 
dha shone out from the black despair that formed the background 
of his teaching. So the love of Jesus shone out from the dark 
mystery of the medizeval creeds. Men may pray to a mystery, 
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but they cannot praise it; they may bring offerings to it, but they 
cannot trust it; they may seek in ways chosen at random to soothe 
it, or win its favor, but they cannot love it: and take out of reli- 
gion praise and trust and love, and not only its best beauty, but 
its best reality, will be gone. 

But though the element common to all religions is knowledge 
rather than ignorance, the known rather than the unknowable, 
perhaps the other part of the statement of Herbert Spencer is 
true. Perhaps all this has been a mistake, and all the truth there 
has been in religion has been that minor part, namely, the sense 
of awe in the presence of mystery. Here it may be helpful to 
notice the sense in which the phrase that speaks of the unknow- 
able is used by those who would make religion consist wholly in 
the recognition of this. To state the proposition in its most simple 
and general terms, it is this: Take away all that we know from 
any object and we should not know what was left. To state the 
proposition in a phrase that would be better recognized by those 
who use it, we are familiar with relations, but of that which is 
behind and within relations, we know nothing. We do not know 
what anything is in itself. We use the word “force,’’ but the 
thought we attach to it involves contradictions. The word stands 
for something that is unknown by us. We do not even know our 
own Souls. Spirit is as unknowable as matter. I think that if all 
this were fairly understood, the phrase that speaks of religion as 
having to do merely with the Unknowable would lose for many 
much of its terror. If it were understood that God is unknow- 
able in the sense that our own souls are unknowable, I think that 
many would be content to leave the matter so. 

Here we meet a fact that may throw still more light upon our 
theme. Herbert Spencer, and those who agree with him, show 
that the words “‘ matter’’ and “ force,” and kindred terms, stand 
simply for the Unknowable, and yet they continue to use them. 
The reason for this is that the course of things is the same as it 
would be if the words stood for something known. They are thus 
relatively, though not actually, true. Your watch may be wholly 
wrong, and yet relatively right. You cannot tell the time by it, 
but you can measure off by it the hours and minutes as they pass. 
After, then, all this demonstration that science as well as religion 
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ends in a mystery, science keeps on its old course as if nothing 
had happened. It uses its old words. It talks about time and 
space, and force and motion, as if the words had a meaning and a 
true one. Religion alone is expected to be bound by the new 
order. If it ventures to use its old words it is reproved for its 
presumption. 

But why, I would ask, may not religion, as well as science, use 
its words, recognizing the relative truth that is in them? Few 
thinking men, however strong their religious faith, have, I think, 
used the terms of religion, accepting them as true in their gross 
literalness. Here is the source of the contradiction which Her- 
bert Spencer has pointed out between the professions both of 
knowledge and ignorance on the part of religious thinkers. The 
knowledge was relative, but yet practically real. God’s ways are 
not as our ways. Our love is but a symbol of his love, our right- 
eousness of his righteousness, our spirituality of his nature. But 
though the words are relative, they are relatively true. The 
course of things is the same as if they were true. If there is 
“a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness,” if with- 
out us, and yet more clearly within us, it upholds the right 
and marks the evil with its condemnation, why should we not 
call it holy? If it confers upon us all the blessings of life, 
and when these outward goods are lost, it bestows, often, a 
still greater blessing, why should we not call it good? If 
it chooses the best ways to reach its chosen ends, if under 
its guidance all things fit together to form a perfect whole, why 
should we not call it wise? If the soul feels it nearer to it 
than itself, if it finds in it a tender and sublime companionship, if 
there flows from it a helpful sympathy in sorrow, and in gladness 
a blessing sweeter than the joy, why should it not ascribe to it the 
attribute of love? And when it has used in regard to it the words 
** holiness,”’ “* wisdom,” and “ love,’’ why need it hesitate to use 
in regard to it the word “ spirit?”’* We use these words because 


* Mr. Fiske, in his valuable work entitled Outlines of Cosmic Philos- 
ophy, says, “ Provided we bear in mind the symbolic character of our 
words, we may say that ‘God is Spirit’ ” (vol. ii., p. 449). This is an im- 
portant concession. I do not see, however, why reasoning similar to 
that by which this result was reached would not justify, with a like quali- 
fication, a like use of terms expressive of the highest spiritual activity. 
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they are the best we have, and the truest because they are the 
best. When we speak of God under these terms, we speak with 
far more truth than when we speak of him simply as a power, or 
even as an unknowable power. If we know that the terms of 
spirit represent him more nearly than the terms of matter, 
then we speak of him most truly when we speak of him in the 
terms of spirit. When we look through these symbols we are 
looking towards him; when we approach him through these we 
are drawing near him. One who is lost in some vast cavern may 
wander hopelessly till he sees in one direction a gray glimmering 
that shows him in what direction he must turn to reach the outer 
light. This gray glimmering is not the day-light, but it points 
towards the day-light; and the wanderer who follows it, pressing 
in the direction where the darkness is least dense, is pressing 
towards the light. According to the very terms of the system 
which remands religion to the realm of the Unknowable, we may 
then have a practical working knowledge of religious truth, just 
as we have of scientific truth. 

But I further claim for this knowledge that it is something more 
than merely a working formula. This may be illustrated, first, by 
the fact that there is absolutely no mystery without some knowl- 
edge. We could not even speak of the Unknowable without we 
had some knowledge of that of which we speak. The unknown 
is absolutely nothing till it is seen in connection with the known, 
just as the known is worth little till it is seen against the great 
background of the unknown. “ Science,’’ cries the ancient phi- 
losopher, ‘‘is born of wonder.’’ ‘ Nay,” answers the modern, 
“ wonder is born of science,” and both are right. I have spoken 
of the mystery of the ocean, but I think that one does not get the 
fullest sense of this mystery and this sublimity when one is far out 
at sea, floating upon the ocean, shut in only by the circle of the 
horizon. For myself, I have felt the vastness and the infinitude 
of the ocean, much more while standing upon the shore and look- 
ing out upon its pathless waste, and seeing the waves roll up, one 
after another, the sloping beach, or beat with the might of their 
gigantic strength against some rocky barrier, than I have when 
sailing on mid-ocean: for it is where land and water meet that we 
feel the sublimity of the land, which would bind the ocean, and 
the sublimity of the ocean which will not be bound! Thus it is 
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in religion and in thought. The point of sublimity; nay, the point 
of real knowledge, is the point where the known and the un- 
known, the plain and the incomprehensible, touch one another. 

There is, I repeat, no mystery without knowledge; and the 
more pressing the mystery the sharper and clearer must be the 
knowledge out of which it springs. The brute recognizes no mys- 
tery because its knowledge is insufficient. A single illustration 
will make this clear. I will suppose that none of you have ever 
heard the word “ asymptote.’’ When you hear the word for the 
the first time it suggests no mystery, because it suggests no mean- 
ing. I explain the word to you. I tell you that an asymptote is 
a line which is continually approaching a curved line, but that how- 
ever long the lines might be drawn they would never meet. With 
this explanation you begin to see something of the mystery that 
the word involves. But still the mystery does not press upon 
you, for my words in regard to it sound foolish, and you attach 
little meaning to them. But if you study mathematics for your- 
self, if you study the mathematical formula for this line, if you see 
it proved by absolute demonstration that the one line is always ap- 
proaching the other but can never reach it, then you will feel the 
full power of the mystery, because you have at last reached some 
full and definite knowledge. 

Our knowledge, then, though partial, must be real. This will 
appear more clearly, if in the next place we examine more closely 
the sense in which our knowledge is denied. We know, it is said, 
things only in their relations, and not as they are in themselves. 
But things exist only in relations; out of these they are nothing. 
If we know them out of these relations we should know them 
falsely. We know of soul only that it thinks and feels. Its very 
being is to think and feel; apart from thinking and feeling it is 
nothing. If we know of anything only its relations to ourselves, 
we know so much about it really and truly. An object really is, 
even in the slightest and weakest manifestations of itself, just as 
the ocean is in every little wave that ripples and breaks at your 
feet. When you see these you see the ocean; when you touch 
them you touch the ocean. You are asked what you know of 
your dearest friend in himself; you know his smile, his form, his 
voice, his love, his nobleness, but these, you are told, are attri- 
butes only. But you know that your friend is in those words and 
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tones and looks and acts that are so dear to you. They are all 
manifestations and revelations of him. 

You do not know God in himself. Thank him that you have no 
necessity to do this, for the universe is full of his manifestation of 
himself. 

The simple fact that throws light on these mixed questions and 
may solve our doubts is this, that God is in the known as much 
and as truly as he is in the unknown. If we could fairly take 
this thought into our minds we should have the truth of religion. 
If we could take it into our hearts, we should have the reality of 
religion. 

Since all things proceed from God all things must be full of him 
and must bear some revelation of him. His presence is in the 
world about us and the heavens over us, in the past behind us, 
and in the future before us. The little flower that opens at our 
feet comes forth from this unseen power that we call God, and 
brings its revelation. The magnificent order of the universe, the 
majestic regularity of the earth and the heavens, are simply mani- 
festations and revelations of him. Some see God mainly in this 
order and regularity. When they trace out a law they feel that 
they have discovered the footsteps of God. Others see him in the 
uncomprehended and incomprehensible. The grand truth is that 
God is in both. The mother’s love that watched over your child- 
hood was a revelation of God. It was his love that looked through 
her eyes and sheltered you in her arms. The love of Christ was 
a revelation of God. Jesus was no stranger and foreigner. He 
also came forth from the great power which is within and behind 
and above all things. Can you comeprehend the height and the 
depth, the length and the breadth of the love of God, which was 
manifested in Jesus Christ, that which Paul tells us passes knowl- 
edge. Its height is as high as heaven, its depth is as deep as sin, 
its length is as long as eternity, its breadth as broad as humanity. 
Thus Jesus loved. His love stooped to the lowest sinners, it 
stooped to those who mocked and crucified him. It lifted them 
up with its last prayer to God. This was the love of God, for 
without God Jesus was nothing. 

But is there not evil as well as good in the universe, and does 
not this also manifest God? Did not Judas as well as Jesus come 
forth from him ? 
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You go through the galleries of a sculptor. You see works in 
every degree and stage of completion. Here is a block of marble 
where you can see, just hinted at, some form of man. Here is one 
where the form has half emerged. Here, one that as yet is only 
pitted and disfigured by the master’s blows. Here, at last, you 
reach the perfect triumph of his skill. It stands light, graceful, 
beautiful, instinct with a life higher than human. Do you doubt 
in which work the master displays himself? Such an artist’s gal- 
lery is the world. Now the spirit is buried in the sensual, now 
half revealed through it. Here it stands in its unveiled splendor. 
Do you doubt which best displays the spirit and powey of Him 
who is all in all? He isin all, but you cannot find him in all. 
You do not know the method of his art. You do not understand 
the blows, sharp and terrible often, that are needed to evolve 
beauty out of the formless. But though you know not the 
method of his art, you recognize its end, and you recognize the 
master in this end. 

But God does not manifest himself outside of us alone, but 
within us also. His life is in us, and in him we live. Our 
spirit somehow answers to his spirit. The deeps of our being 
answer to the deeps of his, as the waters of the sheltered bay 
feel the drawings of the tidal flow of the ocean. 

Such is the relation between mystery and knowledge, the 
known and the unknowable, in religion. We need them both. 

We need the sense of mystery to humble our spirits, and to 
awaken them by its mighty challenge. We need the simplicity 
of religion to be the light and comfort and strength of our lives; 
and with all the mystery let us never forget the limitation of the 
mystery. ‘There is a sense in which love is always love, and right 
is always right, and reason always reason. There is a vast for- 
mula of love that will take in the love of God as well as the love 
of the child. We may not comprehend this love, but we can rec- 
ognize it, and know something of what it is. The child lies in its 
mother’s arms. It cannot comprehend the source and strength 
and compass of her love. Yet it recognizes that love. It rests 
in it, and is content. In like manner may we rest peaceful and 
content, while we know that love that passeth knowledge. 


C. C. Everett. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


THE two volumes of Mr. Adams’ Memoirs now before us cover 
the period from August, 1814, to February, 1820, and include 
minute accounts of the negotiations at Ghent, of his visit to Paris 
during a part of the Hundred Days, of his mission to Great Britain, 
and of the first two years and a half of his services as Secretary 
of State. As a contribution to political history they have a con- 
siderably higher value than the first two volumes; but as a revela- 
tion of personal character they are of much less interest. There 
is abundant detail as to what the writer did and said as a public 
man, but very little as to what he thought and how he felt in his 
more private relations. The student of American history will 
often and carefully consult the volumes; but no one will ever 
read them for amusement. Probably no man ever had less love 
of the humorous and less fondness for personal gossip than Mr. 
Adams; and of the numerous stories and anecdotes which he 
must have heard at table or in society, in London and in Wash- 
ington, not half a dozen are reported in these volumes. The 
preservation of even this small number is apparently due to the 
legal or political character of the stories, with a single exception, 
rather than to their intrinsic excellence. That Mr. Adams should 
have thought no others of sufficient interest to be noted down is a 
fact which throws considerable light on the character of his mind, 
and on his failure to secure, like Mr. Clay and others of his con- 
temporaries, a personal following of strongly attached political 
friends. 

Of the books which he read during these years we learn very 
little. While engaged in the negotiations at Ghent he records, at 
two dates, his habit of beginning the day by reading five chapters 
in the Bible, and at the earlier date he adds, that he had just 
finished reading the Old Testament in course. Near the close of 


* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising Portions of his Diary 
from 1794 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams. Vols. III. and 
IV. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874-75. 8vo. 
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his residence at the Court of Great Britain, he mentions reading 
two of Bishop Horsley’s sermons on the Forty-fifth Psalm, the 
doctrines of which he regarded as “ odious.’’ ‘ When the Bishop 
tells me,’’ he writes, “ that ‘it is the mere cant of puritanism to 
allege the precept of mutual forgiveness, the prohibition of return- 
ing evil for evil, and of resisting persecution, as reprobating reli- 
gious wars,’ and at the same time contends that ‘ the peaceable 
submission of the subject to the very worst of kings is one of the 
most peremptory precepts of Christianity,’ I hold him to be preach- 
ing doctrines false, pernicious, and damnable, for which, if eternal 
punishment could be compatible with a merciful and benevolent 
dispenser of it, the Bishop would be a promising candidate for it. 
For if there be one species of perverseness more detestable than 
any other, it is that which inculeates vicious principle under the 
sanctified garb of religious instruction. But so it is, and so it 
always will be, with priests who are at the same time Lords. 
Horsley was not worse than Massillon. In merely human enmi- 
ties there is nothing so remorseless as in the rancors of a Bishop.”’ 
After his return to the United States, he read again Plato’s 
Phzedo, which he calls a “ delicious but unseasonable occupation,” 
adding, —‘‘ The arguments of Socrates to prove the immortality 
of the soul are so weak that they hardly deserve the name of 
arguments.’’ ‘One idea only,” he continues, “ appears to me 
to have weight ; that is, the spiritual, simple, uncompounded na- 
ture of the soul, and the inference from it that the soul is there- 
fore not subject to death.” Ata later period he writes, “I re- 
ceived the package of books which I have been expecting from 
Boston, — the Cicero ard Tacitus given me by Wells and Lilly in 
return for the Ernesti edition of mine, which they had to print 
their Cicero from. I cannot indulge myself in the luxury of giv- 
ing two hours a day to these writers ; but to live without having a 
Cicero and a Tacitus at hand seems to me as if it was a privation 
of one of my limbs.”’ 

His religious turn of mind is repeatedly shown throughout these 
volumes, as it was also one of the most marked characteristics in 
the first two volumes ; but there is still very little to indicate what 
were his exact theological opinions. He frequently refers to 
God’s providential government in the affairs of men; and in one 
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place he takes occasion to explain that by “ chance ’’ he always 
understands “‘ a superintending Providence.’’ Of the clergy of the 
Church of England he had a very poor opinion. Having heard, 
while in London, a sermon in behalf of a charity school for boys, 
in which the preacher was careful to enumerate among the advan- 
tages of the school, “its tendency to preserve the boys from the 
infection of Methodism, or dissent from that most excellent and 
perfect Church, the Church of England,’ he puts on record his 
opinion that “there is something in the dress, in the gait, in the 
deportment, in the expression of countenance, and, above all, in 
the eye, of these clergymen of the most excellent Church, that 
imports arrogance, intolerance, and all that is the reverse of 
Christian’ humility. They will quote the words of the Publican 
with the tone of the Pharisee, and say, ‘ God be merciful to me a 
- sinner,’ with an air as if they meant to take the kingdom of 
heaven by violence.’? While in Europe his habits of attendance 
at church appear to have been a good deal relaxed ; and during 
the first two years of his residence in Washington, he did not reg- 
ularly attend any church, “ partly because I have permitted the 
week to encroach too much upon the Sabbath, and have not been 
sufficiently attentive to the duties of the day, but chiefly because, 
although the churches here are numerous and diversified, not one 
of them is of the Independent Congregational class to which I be- 
long, the church to which I was bred, and in which I will die. 
And although I can frequent without scruple the church of any 
other sect of Christians, and join with cheerfulness in the social 
worship of all without subscribing implicitly to the doctrines of 
any, yet here in Washington none of the preachers has had an 
attraction powerful enough to draw me permanently to his 
church.’’ Finally, in spite of his strong dislike of the Church 
of England, he gave the preference to the Episcopal clergyman, 
“and spoke to him for a pew.”’ 

Of two of our famous Boston ministers we have slight glimpses 
in the diary. In September, 1818, at a dinner at the house of 
Mr. George Blake, the United States District Attorney for Massa- 
chusetts, he met Horace Holley, the eloquent and greatly admired 
minister of the Hollis Street Church. ‘* After dinner,” he writes, 
“‘T became involved in a conversation with him upon religious 
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topics, which almost became a controversy. The consequence 
was, that the table-talk was almost engrossed by us, and the atten- 
tion of the whole table was turned to us, much to my disadvan- 
tage, the topic being one upon which he was much more exercised 
and better prepared than I was. Mr. Webster, Mr. A. H. 
Everett, and one or two others occasionally relieved me by asking 
a question ; but Holley was quite a match for us all.’’ In Feb- 
ruary, 1820, in the midst of the intense excitement connected with 
the discussion of the Missouri Question, he attended divine service 
at the Capitol, and heard Edward Everett, then Professor of 
Greek in Harvard College, “a young man of shining talents and 
of illustrious promise.’? The sermon was on the Shortness of 
Time, from 1 Corinthians vii. 29, and he thought he never be- 
fore had heard so splendid a sermon, or been so much impressed 
with the truth that nothing remains stale or trite under the hands 
of a man of.genius. Mr. Everett’s composition seemed to him 
“‘more rich, more varied, more copious, more magnificent than 
was that of Buckminster. There were passages that reminded 
me, perhaps, too much of Massillon, but the whole sermon was 
equal to any of the best that Massillon ever wrote. It abounded 
in splendid imagery, in deep pathos, in cutting satire, in pro- 
found reflections of morals, in coruscations of wit, in thunderbolts 
of feeling. His manner of speaking was slow, and his articula- 
tion distinct, perhaps to excess.’’ It is no wonder that the New 
England hearers were filled with enthusiasm, especially when they 
thought of the general inferiority of their representatives in Con- 
gress to the chosen champions of the South. ‘“ Mr. King told me 
he had never heard anything like it. The southern auditors ap- 
proved more coolly. Mr. Clay, with whom I walked, after the 
service, to call upon Chief Justice Marshall, told me that, 
although Everett had a fine fancy and a chaste style of composi- 
tion, his manner was too theatrical, and he liked Mr. Holley’s 
manner better.” 

The other traits in Mr. Adams’ personal character illustrated 
in these volumes will be best shown in connection with the trans- 
actions in which they were exhibited. We shall, however, in this 
article pass very lightly over his public life, reserving for another 
occasion any examination of those parts of it which we may wish 
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to discuss, and shall-select from his diary only those passages 
which best illustrate his personal feelings, or may be supposed 
most likely to interest the reader. 

All of the American Commissioners appointed to negotiate a 
treaty of peace with Great Britain reached Ghent in the latter 
part of June or the first days of July, 1814; but it was not 
until the evening of the 6th of August, that the British Commis- 
sioners arrived. ‘The representatives of the United States were 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay, Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Bayard, and Jonathan 
Russell, the American minister to Sweden. The representatives 
of Great Britain were Lord Gambier, Henry Goulburn, afterward 
a distinguished member of the ministry of Sir Robert Peel, and 
Dr. William Adams. Of the last three, Mr. Adams seems to have 
disliked his homonym the most, and to have had also a strong 
prejudice against Mr. Goulburn. After recording what he him- 
self said at one of the conferences, he adds, “ Mr. Goulburn and 
Dr. Adams immediately took fire, and Goulburn lost all control of 
his temper. He has always in such cases a sort of convulsive 
agitation about him, and the tone in which he speaks is more in- 
sulting than the language that he uses.’’ The conferences com- 
menced on the 8th of August; but, partly in consequence of the 
alleged necessity on the part of the British Commissioners to 
refer many questions to their principals, and partly, we suspect, 
to the want of harmony among the American Commissioners, the 
treaty was not completed and signed until the 24th of December. 
**T cannot close the record of this day,’’ Mr. Adams wrote in his 
diary, “‘ without an humble offering of gratitude to God for the 
conclusion to which it has pleased him to bring the negotiations for 
peace at this place, and a fervent prayer that its result may be 
propitious to the welfare, the best interests, and the union of my 
country.” The treaty was not altogether satisfactory. The ob 
jects for which the war was begun by the administration of Mr. 
Madison were not obtained; the British claim to exercise a right 
of search was not yielded or modified ; and our Commissioners 
were content to accept the status ante bellum as the best basis 
they could secure. But the treaty was as good a one as we had 
any right to expect under the circumstances in which it was nego- 
tiated. Mr. Adams’ previous experience in diplomacy was of 
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much value, and throughout the negotiations he exhibited great 
knowledge and ability and an earnest zeal in the defense of Ameri- 
can interests. He was the uncompromising advocate of our rights 
in the fisheries, as Mr. Clay was of our exclusive right to navigate 
the Mississippi. The former on more than one occasion told his 
colleagues that, without further instructions, he would not sign 
any treaty which did not, either directly or indirectly, recognize 
the American rights in the fisheries, and even intimated a doubt 
as to what he should do in the event of receiving new instruc- 
tions ; and the latter had “an insuperable objection to the re- 
newal of the right to the British of navigating the Mississippi,” 
which he declared, with a far-reaching sagacity, ‘‘ was destined to 
form a most important part of the interests of the American 
Union.’’ In the end each obtained the object which he had so 
much at heart, but only after much discussion and many hasty 
words in their private conferences on the British proposals. 

From the first there was a want of harmony among our Com- 
missioners, and there is too much evidence that personal jealousies 
sometimes crept in to aggravate differences arising from doubts as 
to the expediency of one or another proposition. With Mr. Clay 
Mr. Adams had very little sympathy, and their tastes and habits 
were utterly unlike. Of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard he writes, 
“In discussing with them I cannot always restrain the irritability 
of my temper.’’ Three days after the date of this entry, when 
referring to one of the articles which he had drawn up, he writes, 
“ It was agreed to adopt this article, though with objections to al- 
most every word in which I had drawn it up. This is a severity 
with which I alone am treated in our discussions by all my col- 
leagues. Almost everything written by any of the rest is rejected 
or agreed to witl. very little criticism, verbal’ or substantial. But 
every line that I write passes a gauntlet of objections by every 
one of my colleagues, which finally issues for the most part, in the 
rejection of it all. I write and propose a great deal more than all 
the rest together, Mr. Gallatin excepted. I have in the end, I 
believe, not more than my fifth part in the papers, as we despatch 
them.’’ But, even while recording this, he seems to have been 
conscious where the real trouble lay, for he adds, “* This must be 
in a great measure the fault of my composition, and I ought to 
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endeavor to correct the general fault from which it proceeds.”’ 
Yet on the next page we read, “In this debate I had continued 
evidence of two things. One, that if any one member objects to 
anything I have written, all the rest support him in it, and I never 
can get it through. ‘The other, that if I object to anything writ- 
ten by Mr. Gallatin, unless he voluntarily abandons it every other 
member supports him, and my objection is utterly unavailing.” 
The simple fact is, that Mr. Adams was a very diffuse writer, 
often clumsy and inelegant in expression, and not always careful 
about giving offense to his opponents. Of his prolixity we have 
an amusing illustration not long before the treaty was concluded. 
The British Commissioners had desired our Commissioners to pre- 
sent in writing their ultimatum on two points, — the jurisdiction 
over Moose Island in Passamaquoddy Bay, and the claims to the 
fisheries. On discussing the substance of the note to be sent, it 
was thought by both Mr. Clay and Mr. Gallatin “ that a note in 
a single page would be sufficient. I said it would be enough if we 
were to yield the points in controversy, but if we were to stand 
out upon them it would be necessary to send a note of sixteen 
pages.”” On another occasion, referring to the answer to one of 
the British notes, he allows us to discover what would have been 
the tone of many of his notes, if he had been sole Commissioner. 
‘** At the meeting, Mr. Gallatin produced his draft, and I read 
parts of mine. They differed much in the tone of the composition. 
The tone of all the British notes is arrogant, overbearing, and of- 
fensive. The tone of ours is neither so bold nor so spirited as I 
think it should be. It is too much on the defensive, and too ex- 
cessive in the caution to say nothing irritating. I have seldom 
been able to prevail upon my colleagues to insert anything in the 
style of retort upon the harsh and reproachful matter which we 
receive. And they are now so resolved to make the present note 
short, that they appeared to reject everything I had written, and 
even much of Mr. Gallatin’s draft.” 

‘Shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, Mr. Adams left 
Ghent, and proceeded by way of Brussels to Paris, where he 
arrived on the 4th of February, 1815, a little more than three 
weeks before Napoleon landed at Cannes. He remained in Paris 
until the 16th of May, when he bade farewell forever to that gay 
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and fickle city, and went to London to assume the duties of Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at the Court of Great Britain. It was not to 
be expected that Mr. Adams’ diary would throw any new light on 
the state of France or of Paris during this memorable period ; 
but he was a keen observer, hungry for information, and he saw 
all that a stranger could well see. He mingled with the excessive 
crowds which thronged the theatres in February; was one of the 
very small audiences in March, when the orchestras played 
“* Henri Quatre ”’ and “ Gabrielle,” and “ the pillars of the Palais 
Royal were plastered with appeals to arms against Bonaparte ; ”’ 
and he joined the throngs which rushed to the same theatres in 
April, when every one was shouting ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur,” and 
clamoring for “ Le Chant du Départ”’ and the “ Marseillaise ’’ 
between the acts. The record of three days tells the whole story, 
and points the moral. On the 19th of March, Mr. Adams “ went 
out half an hour before dinner, and walked round by the Tuileries 
and the Place du Carrousel, where a great concourse of people 
was assembled. The king was going out to review the troops, 
who are to march out to-morrow morning to meet Napoleon. No 
appearance of anything like defection to the royal cause was dis- 
cernible, but the countenances of the attendants at the Tuileries 
marked dejection.’’ The next day, he found ‘ most of the shops 
in the street shut, it being the Monday of Passion-week. There 
was a great crowd of people upon the Boulevards, but the cries of 
‘Vive l’Empereur!’ had already been substituted for those of 
‘Vive le Roi!’” On Tuesday, the 21st, he writes, “I walked 
out on the Boulevards, and saw some of the troops entering the 
city. I had found by my newspaper, which was brought me, this 
morning, with the title of ‘Journal de l’Empire,’ that the Em- 
peror had arrived between eight and nine o’clock last evening at 
the Palace of the Tuileries, at the head of the same troops which 
had been sent out in the morning to oppose him.” Continuing his 
walk through the Place Venddme and the garden of the Tuileries, 
he saw the emperor reviewing several regiments of cavalry which 
had joined his standard: “I mixed with the crowd of people,’’ 
he proceeds, “‘ heard their cries of ‘ Vive |’Empereur!’ and 
heard their conversations among themselves. The troops were the 
same garrison of Paris which had been sent out against Napoleon, 
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and who entered the city with him last evening. The front of 
their helmets and the clasps of their belts were still glowing with 
the arms of the Bourbons, the three flower de luces.”” And to 
this he adds a remark which every reader: will appreciate, — 
“The crowd were laughing and joking, and talking about the 
Rhine, the natural boundary of France, and swearing vengeance 
against the Prussians.” But Mr. Adams was not deceived by 
such frivolous talk. On the 6th of May, only six weeks before 
the battle of Waterloo, and less than two months before Bliicher 
entered Paris, he writes, ‘‘ War appears now to be certain, which 
the allies will profess to wage only against Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The first thought and object of the inhabitants of Paris will be to 
save themselves. They have no attachment to either the Bour- 
bons or to Napoleon. They will submit quietly to the victorious 
party, and will do nothing in support: of either. If the same 
spirit should prevail throughout France, Napoleon will soon be 
overthrown.”’ 

Mr. Adams reached London on the 25th of May, and remained 
there as representative of the United States for a little more than 
two years. His first duty was, in connection with Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Gallatin, as one of the Commissioners for negotiating a treaty 
of commerce with the government to which he was accredited. 
The negotiations had been already commenced when he arrived, 
and were completed within four or five weeks afterward, but not 
without a renewal of the heart-burnings and the dissensions which 
had occurred at Ghent. On the conclusion of the treaty a ques- 
tion arose between Mr. Adams and his colleagues as to the form 
in which the two copies should be drawn up for signing. In the 
British draft the British Government and Plenipotentiaries were 
named first. Mr. Adams insisted that in our counterpart the 
order should be reversed, and the United States named first ; but 
both Mr. Clay and Mr. Gallatin thought it a matter of no import- 
ance, and were averse to throwing the whole business into confu- 
sion for what they regarded as a mere punctilio. At length the 
discussion became painfully animated. But Mr. Adams insisted 
on his point, which was finally yielded by his colleagues. The 
American counterpart was drawn up according to his directions, 
and was signed by the British Plenipotentiaries without objection. 

5 
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No minister could have been more watchful of the interests of 
his country than Mr. Adams was during his residence in London ; 
but we need not retrace the history of the conferences and notes 
which formed the regular routine of his diplomatic life, and which 
can present very few attractions to readers not specially interested 
in the questions discussed. Of the statesmen with whom he was 
brought into official relations, or whom he saw in Parliament or in 
society, we have occasional notices, but much less is said about 
them than we hoped to find. Of Lord Castlereagh, with whom 
Mr. Adams was necessarily brought into more frequent inter- 
course than with any other person in England, we merely read in 
the account of their first interview, “‘ His deportment is sufficiently 
graceful, and his person is handsome. His manner was cold, 
but not absolutely repulsive.” ‘*‘ He seems to me scarcely ever to 
have a distinct remembrance of anything,’’ is the shrewd observa- 
tion at a later period. ‘“ He speaks with tolerable fluency,’’ we 
read in another place, “ but is greatly deficient in precision. His 
sentences are never grammatical or congruent. They begin with 
a fire and end with a waterfall. If his speeches were taken down 
word for word as they are delivered, they would make nonsense ; 
and this is the reason why the opposition have, or affect, so much 
contempt for his understanding. But although his sentences are 
ill-constructed, so that like Gonzales’ Commonwealth, their latter 
end forgets their beginning, yet they generally do make out to 
convey an idea to the mind of the hearers, and that idea is often 
strong enough to make an impression.” The Prime Minister, 
Lord Liverpool, is described as “a man of remarkable mildness 
of manner.’’ On the other hand, we are not at all surprised that 
Mr. Adams should say of Mr. Canning, who was then in Spain, 
that he “ had a little too much wit for a Minister of State.” At 
a later date, in an account of a dinner at the French Ambas- 
sador’s, we read, “ Mr. Canning came late, after the company 
had sat down to table. He made acquaintance with me by asking 
me to help him to a dish that was before me, and to take a glass 
of wine with him. After dinner, at his request, the Earl of Liv- 
erpool formally introduced me to him. This gentleman, whose 
celebrity is great, and whose talents are perhaps greater than 
those of any other member of the Cabinet, has been invariably 
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noted for the bitterness of his inveteracy against the United 
States, and I suppose considers it a rule of personal courtesy to 
make up by an excess of civility for the rancor which he has so 
constantly manifested against us.” The account of Brougham is 
amusing, for its failure to recognize his most striking characteris- 
tic. ‘Mr. Brougham is not a man of wit,” we are told, “ but 
has taste and learning, great information, indefatigable industry, 
and a moderate portion of eloquence.” Peel is described as 
“ quite a young man, but already in high repute, and likely to be- 
come the most distinguished personage in the kingdom ;’’ and one 
of his speeches in the House of Commons, in May, 1817, is pro- 
nounced “ one of the most eloquent that I ever heard.” It was 
against the Catholic claims, of which, it will be remembered, Peel 
was, twelve years afterward, the successful champion; and it 
“had the effect to make the worse appear the better reason. It 
far more than outweighed all the speeches in their favor. It was 
heard with the most undivided attention, and at its close was long 
and loudly cheered from every part of the house. Its style and 
manner were altogether temperate, but persuasive ; energetic, but 
without vehemence ; the language elegant and plain, but moder- 
ately ornamented ; the sentiments so liberal that they almost dis- 
guised the illiberality of the cause.” 

We have, also, two or three notices of John Wilson Croker, of 
whose review of Macaulay’s “‘ History of England’’ it was once 
wittily said, that ‘ he meant murder, but committed suicide.” In 
February, 1817, Mr. Adams writes, “‘ Croker is one of the scay- 
engers of the ministry, a Quarterly Reviewer, a Courier scribbler, 
and, above all, an inveterate and rancorous enemy to America. 
He is Secretary to the Admiralty, and obtained from the Lords 
an increase of his salary for a whole quarter, on pretext of the two 
days of Algerine war.’’ In May, on occasion of a visit of Mr. 
Adams to the House of Commons, Croker came under the gallery, 
and spoke to him. “ He was courteous in his compliments,’’ Mr. 
Adams writes, “and hoped our countries would continue long in 
cordial friendship with each other, as they ought never to have any 
differences other than as brothers. Croker’s real sentiments with 
regard to America are so well known, and he knows they are so 
well known, that I set down his kind words to me neither to the 
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account of politeness nor of hypocrisy, but simply to that of im- 
pudence, for which he is highly renowned.’’ Of the Prince of 
Wales, afterward George IV., we have an equally unfavorable 
portrait. ‘The character of this person,’’ we read, “ is a com- 
position of obtundity and of frivolity. He is a Falstaff without the 
wit, and a Prince Henry without the compunctions. His only 
talent is that of mimicry, which he exercises without regard to 
dignity or decorum, to the fitness of his own character or the feel- 
ings of others. His supreme delight is to expose persons depend- 
ent upon him to ridicule, and to enjoy their mortification.” 

But by far the most interesting passage in the English portion 
of the diary is the account of a conversation with Sir James 
Mackintosh, whom Mr. Adams met at a dinner-party at Holland 
House, in the summer of 1816. “TI said two or three silly 
things,” is Mr. Adams’ confession, “‘ and was altogether stiff and 
dull beyond my usual measure.’’ At the outset Macki:ttosh, who 
was then engaged in the preparation of his ‘“* History of England ” 
from the Revolution of 1688, asked him if he thought Dr. Frank- 
lin was “sincere in the professions which he made here, that he 
lamented the Revolution which was to separate the colonies from 
Great Britain; which he said he did the day before he last left 
London, even to tears. I told him I did not believe Dr. Frank- 
lin wished for the Revolution — nor Washington. He asked me 
if any of the leading men had. I said, perhaps my father, Sam- 
uel Adams, and James Otis. He asked me if we had any popu- 
lar writers in America. I said, none. Any good history of the 
Revolution ? I mentioned Gordon, Ramsay, and Marshall’s ‘ Life 
of Washington.’ He said he had met in India several masters 
of American merchant vessels, particularly from Salem, and found 
from them that America had two strong characters of English de- 
scent, — a multitude of newspapers, and stage-coaches. He also 
told me that he had last year introduced Walter Scott to Mr. Clay, 
the first of his admirers that he had ever seen from Kentucky.’’ 
A discussion about the merits of the ‘“‘ Waverley Novels’’ then 
ensued, in the course of which Mackintosh said “‘ he was himself 
a Scotchman, and he understood that whatever other contests there 
might be about other qualities, the palm of pedantry was univer- 
sally awarded to his country.’’ They then talked about the “ prin- 
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ciple of legitimacy,” which Mr. Adams was told was “ merely the 
fashion of the day.”” ‘* Hoadley was made a Bishop in the reign 
of George the Second, and Horsley, who somewhere called Hoad- 
ley the Republican Bishop, was made a Bishop in the reign of 
George the Third — the first for preaching against the principles 
of legitimacy, and the second for preaching in favor of them.” 

In March, 1817, Mr. Adams was nominated by Mr. Monroe as 
Secretary of State, and confirmed by the Senate. He had al- 
ready received intimations from his mother, and from other 
sources, that the appointment was likely to be tendered to him ; 
and when the official notification came he was able to signify at 
once his acceptance, and to make arrangements for leaving Eng- 
land. On the 15th of June he embarked at Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight ; and on the 6th of August he landed in New York, after 
an absence from home of eight years. - Having spent a few days 
in New York, he proceeded to Boston and Quincy, for a short 
visit before entering on his new duties. Travelling in those days 
was much easier and more expeditious than it had been in the last 
century ; but still the journey from New York to Boston was a 
long and tedious one. ‘Three times a week, a steamboat left New 
York at seven o’clock in the morning, for New Haven, where she 
arrived at five or six in the afternoon. The passengers were im- 
mediately transferred to another steamboat which left at once for 
New London, reaching that place at five or six o’clock the next 
morning. There stages were waiting to take the passengers 
through Providence to Boston; and if no accident occurred they 
usually arrived before midnight, “‘ making a complete passage 
from New York to Boston in forty hours.’” Mr. Adams reached 
the wharf too late for the steamboat, and was obliged to go to 
Providence in a sailing vessel. His journey, therefore, occupied a 
little more than three days. On walking around Boston he “ wit- 
nessed with delight its great increase and improvements ’’ during 
his absence. “The Central wharf, New Cornhill, and Common 
Street [now called Tremont Street] are three great masses of 
buildings erected within that time, and there are so many others 
of less extent, but contributing equally to the elegance and com- 
fort of the place, that they compose scarcely less than half the 
town.”’ 
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He reached Washington on Saturday afternoon, September 
20th; and immediately after breakfast on Monday morning he 
entered on the duties of his office. The feelings with which he 
became a member of the administration are well expressed in a 
letter written to his mother in the preceding April. “I am 
aware,” he writes, ‘‘ that by the experience of our history under 
the present Constitution, Mr. Jefferson alone, of our four Presi- 
dents, has had the good fortune of a Cabinet harmonizing with 
each other and with him throughout the whole period of his 
administration. I know something of the difficulty of moving 
smoothly along with associates equal in trust, justly confident 
of their abilities, disdainful of influence yet eager to exercise it, 
impatient of control, and opposing real stubborn resistance to sur- 
mises and phantoms of encroachment; and I see that in the na- 
ture of the thing an American President’s Cabinet must be com- 
posed of such materials. For myself, I shall enter upon the 
functions of my office with a deep sense of the necessity of union 
with my colleagues, and with a suitable impression that my place 
is subordinate ; that my duty will be to support, and not to coun- 
teract or oppose, the President’s administration, and that if from 
any cause I should find my efforts to that end ineffectual, it will 
be my duty seasonably to withdraw from the public service and 
leave to more competent persons the performance of duties to 
which I should find myself inadequate.’’ In this passage we have 
the key to the whole of his course while in office under Mr. Mon- 
roe. , 

In reading this portion of Mr. Adams’ diary one is most of all 
impressed by his laborious industry. The mere keeping of so 
minute a journal must have required no small amount of time and 
labor ; but it was the least of his occupations. A great variety 
of new and intricate questions connected with either our foreign 
or our domestic policy had to be considered ; instructions were to 
be drawn up-for our ministers to other powers, — to some on their 
appointment, and to others in the ordinary course of the Secre- 
tary’s duties ; a difficult and embarrassing negotiation was to be 
carried on with the Spanish ambassador, for the settlement of our 
claims against Spain and for the acquisition of Florida; the 
course to be pursued by the administration in consequence of 
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Gen. Jackson’s capture of Pensacola, and his execution of Am- 
brister and Arbuthnot, had to be determined on ; and the policy 
in regard to the recognition of the independence of the Spanish 
Colonies had to be settled. There were, also, numerous private 
claims on the government to be investigated. ‘To these questions, 
and to all the duties of his office, Mr. Adams gave the closest at- 
tention ; and probably no Secretary of State was ever more in- 
dustrious or ever devoted his time more unreservedly to the pub- 
lic service. From the first to the last he was loyal to his chief, 
and identified himself with the success of Mr. Monroe’s admin- 
istration. He can scarcely, indeed, have helped feeling his great 
superiority to Mr. Monroe, the most commonplace and insignificant 
of our early Presidents ; but it would not be easy to find in the 
diary any passage from which this inference can be drawn; and it 
is not sustained by the general tone of remark. The most unfa- 
vorable comments on the head of the government which we remem- 
ber to have noticed are these two,—one in January, 1818, the 
other near the close of that.year. ‘There is slowness,” Mr. 
Adams writes, under the earlier date, ‘‘ want of decision, and a 
spirit of procrastination in the President, which perhaps arises 
more from his situation than his personal character.’”’ At the later 
period he writes, ‘‘ The President takes impressions very hastily, 
and they are apt to unsettle his judgment for a short time.” 
Elsewhere he writes, “There is what in vulgar language is 
called an undertow always working upon and about the President, 
— what used in England to be called a back-stairs influence, — of 
which he never says anything to me, and which I discover only by 
its effects.’” And in another place he recognizes the fact that 
Mr. Monroe had “ no relish for literature and philosophy.’’ But 
if we can trust the impression produced by reading this part of 
the diary, Mr. Adams had a real regard for the President. 

With his associates in the Cabinet his relations were less satis- 
factory. Mr. Calhoun, at that time Secretary of War, is the only 
one of whom he writes with any degree of cordiality. In Decem- 
ber, 1819, just on the eve of the discussion of the Missouri Ques- 
tion, he records in his diary that he told Mr. Calhoun “ he ex- 
pected more from him than from any other man living to the 
benefit of the public service of this country.’ Mr. Crawford and 
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Mr. Adams were both aspirants for the successorship to the Presi- 
dency on the close of Mr. Monroe’s term of service ; and it was 
natural that neither should look on the other with an admiring 
eye, though Mr. Adams, at least, was above petty intrigue. So 
early as March, 1818, Mr. A. H. Everett asked him if he was 
determined to do nothing with a view to promote his election to 
the Presidency. Mr. Adams replied he should do ‘ absolutely 
nothing,” and adds, “I never, by the most distant hint to any 
one, expressed a wish for any public office, and I should not now 
begin to ask for that which of all others ought to be most freely 
and spontaneously bestowed.’’ But it is certain that he watched 
very closely both Mr. Crawford and Mr. Clay, then Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. The evidences of his distrust of 
the former are very numerous. In April, 1818, he writes, “ This 
is not the first time that I have seen the drift of Crawford’s ad- 
vice. While he is assiduously making friends to himself, he has 
no objection to my making as many enemies to myself as circum- 
stances will admit.’’ In the following January he records the 
opinion that ‘* Crawford’s interest and stimulus of personal ambi- 
tion, prematurely roused by his having been started as a candi- 
date for the Presidency against Mr. Monroe at the late election, 
now pushes him not only to contribute in running down Jackson as 
a formidable rival, but even to counteract, as much as is in his 
power, the general success of the administration, and particularly 
that of the Department of State.” In November he writes that 
Crawford “ takes special care to recommend no measures which 
could bring a breath of unpopularity upon his own department. 
He advances other opinions more for the sake of being in collision 
with mine than from any special attachment to them as his own. 
I ought to lay it down as a rule to myself never to oppose any 
opinion advanced by Crawford in the Cabinet, when I know that 
without my opposition the President will not adopt it.” A little 
later he says, the President “ sees, and I see with pain, that upon 
all subjects of eminent importance, Crawford’s opinion is becoming 
whatever is not mine.’? And finally, in January, 1820, he writes, 
** Every act and thought of Crawford looks to the next Presidency. 
All his springs of action work not upon the present, but upon the 
future, and yet his path in the department is now beset with 
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thorns, from which he shrinks, and which I think he will not ward 
off with success.”’ 

There are also notices of other prominent statesmen, or opinions 
about them, which are worth citing. In March, 1818, Mr. Adams 
refers to John Forsyth, then a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives from Georgia, as ‘a man of mild, amiable disposition and 
good habits, but neither by weight of character, force of genius, 
nor keenness of spirit at all able to cope with Clay.’’ A year later 
the same gentleman is described as “‘ a man of some talents, but 
very intolerant.’’ And in February, 1820, after he had been for 
some time Minister to Spain, Mr. Adams writes, “ Forsyth was 
appointed to that mission by Crawford’s influence, strongly against 
my inclination. He had neither the experience, nor the prudence, 
nor the sincerity, nor the delicacy of sentiment suited for such a 
station. But it suited Crawford’s views that Forsyth should be 
pushed forward, and he was so.’’ Of Col. Richard M. Johnson, 
Vice-President in the administration of Mr. Van Buren, we read, 
‘“‘ Johnson is a man who can refuse no favor to any person. He 
would recommend two persons for one and the same place, rather 
than say no to any one of them.’’ In February, 1829, another 
celebrated man is brought under our notice in the diary. In that 
month Mr. Adams went into the House of Representatives, and 
heard John Randolph speak between three and four hours on the 
Missouri Question. ‘ His speech, as usual, had neither beginning, 
middle, nor end,’’ we are told. “ Egotism, Virginian aristocracy, 
slave-scourging liberty, religion, literature, science, wit, fancy, 
generous feelings and malignant passions constitute a chaos in his 
mind, from which nothing orderly can ever flow. The House was 
in committee of the whole, Cobb, of Georgia, in the chair. Clay, 
the Speaker, twice called Randolph to order. The chairman pro- 
nounced him not in order. He disputed the call and the de- 
cision as long as he could, and then, as if yielding, said he would 
try t’other tack. It was useless to call him to order: he can no 
more keep order than he can keep silence.” Rufus King, then a 
Senator from New York, Mr. Adams thought, was the only man 
from the free States, in either House of Congress, “ able to cope 
in powers of the mind with William Pinkney or James Barbour.” 


On the question of slavery Mr. Adams’ views were early formed, 
6 
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and they are clearly indicated in numerous passages in his diary ; 
but he does not seem to have sympathized altogether with the op- 
position to the admission of Missouri, and he freely expressed the 
opinion that there must be a compromise between the two parties. 
He did not doubt the right of Congress to prohibit slavery in any 
of the new States where it did not already exist ; but he thought 
it was impracticable to attempt its exclusion from Arkansas and 
Missouri. His hatred of slavery itself was as strong then as it 
was at any later period of his life. ‘* Never since human senti- 
ments and human conduct were influenced by human speech was 
there a theme for eloquence like the free side of this question now 
before the Congress of this Union,”’ is his language. And after 
lamenting that the most eloquent orators were on the other side, 
he adds, “* Oh, if but one man could arise with a genius capable 
of comprehending, a heart capable of supporting, and an utterance 
capable of communicating those eternal truths, that belong to this 
question, to lay bare in all its nakedness that outrage upon the 
goodness of God, human slavery, now is the time and this is the 
occasion, upon which such a man will perform the duties of an 
angel upon earth !”’ 

Of his special services in the Department of State, and of the 
general character of his administration of it, we shall speak when 
we reach the close of his second term in office. The history of 
those years, we suppose, will fill the greater part of the next two 
volumes; and in those: volumes we shall, without doubt, witness 
also the gathering of the clans for the Presidential contest of 
1824-25. 

C. C. Smrru. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, WITH NOTICES, OF 
REV. DR. CHANNING. 


Tne proposition of the American Unitarian Association to raise 
twenty thousand dollars as a fund for the circulation of the works 
of Channing, and the publication of the marvellously cheap one- 
dollar edition of his works,* with the offer to give any settled min- 
ister in this country not owning his works a copy of it, lead to a 
review of his character and influence. I wish to add, also, a few 
reminiscences to those given in a former number of this magazine. 
The recent publication of the correspondence between Dr. Chan- 
ning and Miss Aiken gives us gleams from the inner life of that 
great man, of intense interest. We have so long been quickened 
and elevated by his varied public productions that we earnestly 
desire to know more of his private thought and experience. It is 
much to see anything of the hidden motions of a spirit so sensitive 
to all that is pure, noble, broad, and tender in this our common 
life. We instinctively catch with eagerness every word that re- 
veals to us the man himself. 

This popular interest is enhanced in those who were privileged 
with a personal knowledge of Dr. Channing. Can we ever forget 
that slight frame, gliding through the street, in mid-winter muffled 
so closely against the air, an apparent youth in the garb of a man? 
We are not surprised that he regarded himself as having for long 
years but the slenderest hold upon life. No wonder that often, 
from day to day, it required the tenderest nursing to keep the 
soul in the body. See him on Sunday, as he moves up the pulpit 
stairs ; his debility fills you with sympathy and anxiety. He 
sinks exhausted on his seat, and when he rises to give out a 
hymn, he is too weak, you fear, for the service. The first tones 
of his voice, though feeble, are yet marked by an exquisite modu- 
lation; the prayer. low and reverential, stirs the hushed congre- 


* The Works of William E. Channing, D.D. Complete in one volume. 


8vo. pp. 931. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1875. Price 
$1.00. 
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gation to devoutness. After another hymn, read with more 
strength, is sung, he rises for the sermon. A few sentences are 
uttered, when you feel that out of all this weakness there are 
coming words of a divine energy. His eye kindles, his voice 
gains strength, and, forgetting his delicate figure, you are borne 
on, in progressive sway, assured that this man is a power to move 
and thrill, and inspire, such as God rarely sends upon earth. 

Perhaps we have never had a more striking demonstration of 
the power of the human will over the body than this. Read the 
sermon on “‘ Life a Divine Gift,” * and you feel how essential 
health is to the harmonious exercise of the intellectual and moral 
nature. And yet the writer of that discourse was a life-long in- 
valid. How did he, how could he have so risen above his physi- 
cal frailty, and produced this series of world-renowned works ? 
He had, it is true, the advantage on one side of a vigorous ances- 
try. His grandfather, William Ellery, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, lived to the age of ninety-three, and two 
of his own brothers have already reached a good old age. We 
should give him credit, too, for great care of himself. His wise 
words may well be heeded by our students and writers, “‘ The 
only true specifics for keeping health are exercise, temperance (in 
the large sense of the word), and cheerfulness. 

The union of apparently conflicting elements in Dr. Channing 
was most striking. He combined great physical weakness with a 
still greater mental energy; in private conversation he seemed at 
times feeble, suffering, and dependent ; his voice was low and his 
utterance difficult. If you did not notice his eyes, you would 
often think him languid, perhaps destitute of force. Being hu- 
man, he, of course, showed the imperfection of our nature. Of 
a very ardent and excitable temperament, he was yet a model 
of self-control. I remember seeing but a single instance of the 
slightest loss of this power. At the council for the ordination of 
one of our young ministers, he was strenuous for a written certifi- 
cate of church-membership from the candidate; and as, for a 
strong reason, that document could not be presented to the coun- 
cil, he was unwilling to give his vote for the ordination to proceed. 


* The Perfect Life, pp. 123-151. 
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The discussion on this point elicited some feeling on his part. 
But, however any of us might at the present day dissent from his 
position, this incident gave proof of his thorough conscientious- 
ness even in the least things ; and that to an exalted spirituality 
he united firm adherence to what he regarded as important eccle- 
siastical forms. 

Many illustrations might be given of the completeness and 
harmony of his moral and intellectual developments. With large 
ideality he combined practical good sense. He possessed a com- 
prehensive mind, and large reasoning powers, and a capacity for 
nice discriminations in argument, and yet he was never cold and 
severe. His affections were deep and delicate, almost feminine 
indeed; Father Taylor once said to me, comparing him with one 
of our rare men who seemed at times somewhat cynical, ‘‘ Dr. 
Channing is a sweet spirit.’’ Reason and sensibility were never 
divorced either in his works or his character. To an unquestioned 
moral courage he joined a singular tenderness of spirit; he who 
was dauntless in every point of duty, and heroic in his public ut- 
terances, was sensitive as a little child in private intercourse. 

So earnest was he in conversation on certain topics that we felt 
he must love disputation; he would question, and take the opposite 
side, and appear at times a pyrrhonist, so full was he of doubts. 
But all the while his aim was to elicit the truth, and the whole 
truth, on the subject before you. The inquirer, the seemingly 
almost denier in private would, in this way, at least reach conclu- 
sions, which in his discourses you heard him maintain with the 
deepest moral enthusiasm. 

His tender tribute to his personal friend, Dr. Follen,* is an 
unconscious portraiture in many of its touching passages of his 
own personal experiences. ‘To one privileged to know them both, 
sentence after sentence is a refrain of two noble spirits, who, we 
saw, must have drunk sorrows and joys from a common cup. Dr. 
Follen filled the pulpit of Federal Street Church for a time, during 
the illness and absence abroad of the colleague pastor. Although 
not in full sympathy with Garrison, he was a decided abolitionist. 
I have by me the records of our anti-slavery society formed to 


* Channing’s Works, new edition, pp. 607-618. 
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temper the course of thos who were thought harsh in their lan- 
guage toward the South. Being secretary of this association, I 
became somewhat intimate with Dr. Follen, and know well how 
thorough and pronounced were his abolition principles. He did 
not hesitate indeed to write and speak on this subject in public as 
well as in private. Dr. Channing was in perfect sympathy with 
him ; and he desired him as his temporary associate in the pulpit. 
He expressed this wish to the standing committee of his society. 
‘“ By no means,” one of its prominent members was reported to 
have said, “‘ by no means can we consent to have our pulpit occu- 
pied by an abolitionist.’’ If this account be true, it illustrates 
remarkably the state of public opinion at that time on the anti- 
slavery question, and shows the marvellous revolution produced 
in it by the recent emancipation of the colored race on our soil. 

The prophetic spirit of Dr. Channing, everywhere discernible, 
is seen in one of his letters to Miss Aiken, in which he replies to 
some suggestion of hers in regard to American slavery. He saw 
in the power of Christian principles, a force that he felt confident 
must ultimately lead to its abolition. Referring to influences 
of a milder nature, he says that, to effect great reforms, “ con- 
vulsions”’ are sometimes “ necessary.” ‘If men resist a benefi- 
cent renovation, the same awful Providence, which has in times 
past shaken the social state, will again heave it from its founda- 
tions.”” But little did he apparently imagine the end of American 
slavery was so near, when, in 1842, he gave that glorious address 
on emancipation in the West Indies, and in his inspiring peroration 
offered the kindling petition, ‘‘ Come, ye predicted ages of right- 
eousness and love, for which the faithful have so long yearned! 
Come, Father Almighty, and crown with thine omnipotence 
the humble strivings of thy children to subvert oppression and 
wrong,’ — little could he have conceived that in his own loved 
country, and within the very generation then passing, his sublime 
prayer would be answered. 

Dr. Channing combined great hopefulness with the wisdom of 
caution. In one of his letters to Miss Aiken he alludes to her 
inquiry about transcendentalism in America. With appreciation 
of the character and spirit of its friends, he criticises their move- 
ment. ‘* We have,” he says, ‘‘some noble-minded men, chiefly 
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young, who are dissatisfied with the present, have thrown off all 
tradition, and talk of deriving all truth from their own souls. 
They have some great truths at bottom, but of course wanting 
the modification which always comes from looking over the whole 
ground and seeing what is due to other truths. One discussion 
has risen out of this movement, respecting the place which mira- 
cles nold in Christianity. This school rests the religion wholly on 
internal evidence.’’ 

This passage recalls an incident which occurred about the time 
this letter was written. A controversy had occurred between 
Prof. Norton, who advocated with zeal the supernatural claims of 
Christianity, and Rev. George Ripley, of Boston, who defended 
the transcendental view of this question. Happening to occupy 
Dr. Channing’s pulpit one Sunday afternoon at this period, and, 
sympathizing somewhat with the newly-advanced ideas, I preached 
on the paramount authority of consciousness in the province of re- 
ligion. After the services the doctor, with that kindness which 
always marked his deportment toward the young men of the pro- 
fession, and with an admirable candor, said to me, “I agree with 
you on the great value of the evidence of consciousness, but I at- 
tach much importance also to, the argument for Christianity drawn 
from its miracles.” Probably we did not differ essentially in our 
estimate of these two sources of evidence; in any event, his crit- 
icism furnished me a good lesson, needed how often by the in- 
experienced preacher, on the necessity of guarding statements in 
the pulpit against possible misconceptions. He then said, ‘ I wish 
I could invite you home with me; but the morning’s preaching 
has so exhausted me that I am unfitted, as I usually am on Sun- 
day, for conversation.” His frank manner of avowing his physi- 
cal weakness, and at the same time showing his regard for the 
feelings of others, could not but be well received. 

A passage in one of his letters is quite important as serving to 
correct an erroneous impression held by some persons during his 
life in regard to his estimate of himself and his own works. A 
friend once spoke to me of his undue self-esteem, and referred to 
his very frequent use of the pronoun in the first person singular. 
But this judgment was singularly unjust, as is made manifest in 
many ways. Why should not one speak of himself simply and 
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naturally as he would of another? ‘There is often more self-con- 
sciousness and real egotism betrayed in a studied avoidance of the 
frank speaking of self, than in a direct utterance of what is felt 
and thought on the subject. In one’s private letters he is quite 
sure to give his true opinion of himself. And how is it in the 
case before us? ‘* You ask,’’ he says to Miss Aiken, “ about my 
great work. I have nothing great about me, but the undeveloped 
within.”’ In another place he writes, self-distrustfully, yet as we 
now see without good reason, “‘ Pardon my egotism,” — “I see 
far higher reputations fading away ; and who am I that I should 
live ? Providence is to raise up higher lights. . . . What better 
can we ask?”’ 

Who that ever spent an hour with Dr. Channing in private 
could accuse him of egotism? When about to be ordained, know- 
ing that he had preached on several similar occasions before, I 
suggested that possibly he might render us a similar service. 
One of the committee of our parish accompanied me to his house 
on Mount Vernon Street in the evening to ask this favor; we 
found him seated with his family quietly engaged with a book, his 
accustomed shade over his eyes. He rose with the volume in his 
hands, and, laying that aside, spokesin a tone full of kindness, and 
with perfect simplicity, and even humility in his manner. He 
was preparing, he said, a sermon for the annual election, which 
compelled him to decline our request. But it was done with a 
consideration and a gentleness of manner never to be forgotten. 

No man appreciated all genuine work more than he, or sym- 
pathized more deeply with the laboring classes. Some have im- 
agined he was largely a theorist, not to say inclined at times to 
mere sentiment. But this allegation or suspicion did him great 
injustice. He was a friend to the poor, and sometimes visited 
them in their lowly abodes. It was his delicate health, and his 
absorption in the great work of his study and his pen, that alone 
prevented him from rendering them more personal attention. He 
wrote much, and how wisely and well, in behalf of the laboring 
classes; but this was not all. He had an eye to see many of 
their individual hardships, and did see them. I recollect the in- 
terest he took in the hackmen of Boston; and that he expressed 
a wish to have something done to relieve them of their exposure 
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while waiting in storm and cold, not only at places of public 
amusement, but often in private dwellings for those who, amid 
their own plenty and comfort, were inconsiderate of this exposed 
and suffering class. 

We have seen an increased care for the needs of the laborer in 
many directions since the death of this great philanthropist ; and 
not a little of it may be traced to the influence of his writings. 
That system of lecturing, by which valuable courses have been 
given before our mechanics’ associations and other similar bodies, 
may be traced largely to his example in giving two lectures, one 
prepared for a meeting of mechanic apprentices, and the other of 
adults, delivered many years ago before the ‘* Mechanic Appren- 
tices’ Library Association.” His broad and inspiring views on 
the great subject of “ Self-culture”” awakened & marvellous inter- 
est, at the time, both through this country and Great Britain, in 
the elevation of the laborer. To this stimulus we owe largely the 
eloquent addresses of Robertson in England, and of an uncounted 
company who by the pen and the voice have followed in this bright 
train. 

Some of the best thoughts of Dr. Channing may be found in 
his “‘ Remarks on Education.” We received an impulse from 
them in those early days of the new departure on that great sub- 
ject. We had not then heard the ripe wisdom of Wayland, one 
of the grandest of our New England educators in the pulpit and 
the university. It was many years before Horace Mann so roused 
us of his generation on this grand theme of a higher public-school 
education. As we look back on his noble figure, that classic brow, 
that eye of fire, that brave front, the impersonation of dauntless 
reform, and think what a work he did for Massachusetts schools 
and for the cause of education throughout our whole country, we 
see, in the distance beyond, the frail form of Channing, and re- 
member the thrilling tones in which he spoke on the same high 
topic. 

On no subject was he more wise and true than on that of 
self-culture. If we look at the lecture he gave before the 
‘“‘ Franklin Association,” we see how he at once rises above that 
low view which makes it the chief object of education to prepare 
one to earn a livelihood by his vocation. ‘ You tell me,” he says, 

7 
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“that a liberal culture is needed for men who are to fill high sta- 
tions, but not for such as are doomed to vulgar labor. I answer 
that man is a greater name than president or king. Truth and 
goodness are equally precious, in whatever sphere they are found. 
Besides, men of all conditions sustain equally the relations, which 
give birth to the highest virtues and demand the highest powers. 
The laborer is not a mere laborer. He has close, tender, responsi- 
ble connections with God and his fellow-creatures. He is a son, 
husband, father, friend, and Christian. He belongs to a home, a 
country, a church, a race; and is such a man to be cultivated 
only for a trade ?”’ 

He carried the same broad idea into the Sunday school; noth- 
ing seems to him so objectionable as false ideas of God, heaven, 
and duty, and mechanical modes of moral and religious instruc- 
tion. The teacher is to act on free beings, and he must bring out 
the latent powers of the child. He must be so taught that he 
will love the truth and seek it above all earthly treasures. It 
was my privilege to hear his discourse preached in his own church 
of an evening, on the office of the Sunday school. As he pro- 
ceeded, and spoke of the three great principles to be awakened 
in the child’s character, he seemed rising from height to height. 
“ Spirituality,” how by that word, he put to flight the vagaries of 
a low, materialistic theology, and lifted us into the pure and celes- 
tial region where Christ dwelt even while on earth. “ Disinter- 
estedness,”’ as he spoke on that great theme, we thought noth- 
ing so mean as selfishness, and formed purposes of bursting its 
dread bands from our own souls. And when the series of great 
truths culminated in the “ infinity of the prospect’’ opened be- 
fore men by Christianity, we realized the narrow, murky vale in 
which our minds habitually dwell. The preacher bore us with 
himself to those mountain-heights where Christ stood, where he 
uttered the imperishable words, “‘ He that believeth on me shall 
never die.” The darkness of night and nature around us slowly 
vanished, and I felt, as never before, that verily in the Lord 
Jesus life and immortality were brought to light. 

Theodore Parker said he was conscious of his immortality. 
Few men ever wrote or spoke on this topic like Channing. He 
reasoned most cogently upon it; his sermon on “ Immortality” 
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is a compact argument; it is, as was said of another production, 
* logic on fire.” That on the “ Future Life ” is more intuitional ; 
we seem, as we read it, to see heaven’s door opened, and amid 
throngs of the glorified, the faces of dear friends beam, one after 
another, upon our vision. I recollect well one occasion, when 
Dr. Channing officiated at a funeral, and made it throughout 
his prayer a theme of thanksgiving that the pure spirit had en- 
tered its heavenly home. All tears seemed to be dried up in the 
bright sun of the everlasting world. His bosom friend, Dr. Tuck- 
erman, who was present, congratulated him on lifting even the 
mourning circle out of their griefs into the calm and joyous cer- 
tainties of the celestial sphere. Often did one rise, as he uttered 
the word “immortality”’ in the pulpit, into the same blessed 
faith. 

It was always to be observed of Channing, that he took the 
largest view of which the subject before him was susceptible. In- 
stead of limiting himself, as so many do, to personal relations and 
to the narrow bounds of time and circumstance, he passed easily 
and naturally out to the broadest fields and the widest range. 
He was never content with what is tame, commonplace, and 
conventional. He prized the more limited affections ; never did 
& man enjoy and preserve friends better than he; Story, Tucker- 
man, Phillips, Follen, and others, — what a noble company known 
to fame, were in that circle; and of rare and devout women 
many tender hearts were in communion with his. The matchless 
sermon on a “‘ Future Life,’ a boon to untold multitudes in their 
personal bereavement, was written after the loss of “a very dear 
friend.’’ To his nearest circle his own death was a sad loss ; for 
each year of his life he partook of its joys, with more and more 
zest. But not confined to this, he was a patriot, early and late, 
constant in his love, his labors, and his prayers for his own land. 
And beyond all these and other limitations he was in the broadest - 
sense a genuine philanthropist. Everything which touched the 
great interests of humanity entered his particular soul, and em- 
ployed his consecrated time. 

Whatever subject he takes up, if his treatment of it begin with 
a single nation, it soon spreads out to other lands, and includes 
the entire race. At a moment when England and America are 
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threatened with war, he gives a lecture on that great curse of 
humanity, and says in the preface to it, “ The relations between 
these countries cannot become hostile, without deranging, more or 
less, the intercourse of all other communities, and bringing evils 
on the whole Christian world.’’ In that most wise, comprehen- 
sive, and practical “ Address on Temperance,” delivered in 1837, 
we are to notice first, his interest in the occasion. It was given 
on “ the day appointed for the simultaneous meeting of the friends 
of temperance throughout the world.’’ In the exordium he re- 
joices to see before him, “ representatives of various societies for 
the promotion of temperance.” And he eloquently exclaims, 
‘“‘ What a noble testimony does this meeting bear to the spirit and 
influences of the Christian faith!”? And he speaks of it as 
“‘ now manifesting itself more and more, in new and increasing ef- 
forts of philanthropy for the redemption of the world from every 
form of evil.’’ So did his broad spirit in his last, crowning, and 
glorious effort pass beyond his own country, and exult in eman- 
cipation in the British West Indies because it was, as he said, 
“‘ an era in the annals of philanthropy.”’ 

It was a happy thought of the editor of the volume of Chan- 
ning’s sermons published in 1872, to give as its title “‘ The Perfect 
Life.” Nothing short of perfection should be associated with the 
aims, efforts, and productions of this great man. We are glad to 
know that they were written, too, in the last ten years of his life. 
It is fitting that the successive series of his public discourses 
should culminate, after having taken us through the long range of 
his more abstract and profound productions, and given us also the 
bright line of thought, imagery, illustration, affection, —all that 
goes to make up the effective practical sermon, — it is fitting that 
this grand series of inspiring words should culminate in the simple, 
tender, and friendly strains of this last gift of his public utter- 
ances, and this end and purpose of the whole, “ The Perfect 
Life.”’ 

What we have said of the breadth of Channing’s views in his 
public utterances is true also of his private conversation. In 
those gatherings of friends and acquaintances where topics of 
social interest were discussed, however wise the remarks of others, 
he usually had a wisdom beyond theirs. Men of large thought and 
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liberal culture, and from various callings and professions might he 
present, and say excellent things. And yet you saw by the 
doubts he suggested, the limits he set up, his hard questions, his 
sharp criticisms and bold objections, that he saw depths of the 
subject below your own best vision. He might at last come to 
acquiesce in your opinion ; but it would be only after a delay, and 
after a persistence and firmness of opposition, which, gentle and 
kind as his manner always was, promised you, for long reaches, 
anything but a final assent. 

This same temper appeared, indeed, in some of his writings. 
He took on some subjects a singularly independent ground. For 
example, in regard to associations, which in his day were becoming 
more and more frequently formed, his earnest advocacy of personal 
independence of thought and action led him to oppose many of 
these, and some which were quite popular. ‘ No man,’’ he says, 
‘should part with his individuality.” ‘ No process is so fatal as 
that which would cast all men into one mold.’’ He contrasts 
strongly the claims of family, neighborhood, country, and human- 
ity with those of missions, peace, and charitable societies, and 
warns us against artificial associations when compared with those 
of nature. While he commends all good institutions of this kind, 
he thinks much harm is done by others. He specifies the “* Gen- 
eral Union to Promote the Observance of the Sabbath,’’ and thinks 
it may tend in the end to foster intolerance and oppression. It is 
manifest he would, if now among us, sternly oppose the associa- 
tion for introducing points of religious belief into the Constitution 
of the United States. Indeed, he’ signed a petition, I recollect, 
against punishing by law Abner Kneeland for his atheistic utter- 
ances. 

Dr. Channing, instead of being narrowed, as many of us are, 
by advancing years, was less and less limited and sectarian in his 
views and feelings. In that noble “ Discourse on the Church,” 
preached the very year before his death, we see how he spurns 
all ecclesiastical fetters and every mere denominational barrier. 
And the same year he writes, “I speak as an independent 
Christian.’’ ‘I can endure no sectarian bonds.” ‘ With Dr. 
Priestley I have less sympathy than with many of the Orthodox.” 
Indeed, one cannot but think that, had he lived to our day, had 
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he shared in the action of our recent convention at Saratoga, and 
were he now in his pulpit, and using his weighty pen, he would be 
in the front rank of the present Unitarian movement; he would 
rejoice in the growing indications of harmony and fellowship be- 
tween the spiritual and evangelical portions of long-separated 
Christian bodies. 

Such men as Channing do not grow old with the lapse of years. 
We who saw him, on and on, from his early manhood to his closing 
days, remember how little he changed, even in personal appearance, 
with the approach of age. It seemed to one who looked on him in 
his meridian, that he felt more the effects of toil and time, and 
his face was more pallid and care-worn than in the last year of his 
life. At that time his countenance grew more radiant, and he 
manifestly felt more at ease, and enjoyed this world as he never 
had before. It is touching to read his own language on this sub- 
ject: ‘*1 enjoy fine weather as I did not in my youth.” “TI 
have lost one ear, but was never so alive to sweet sounds.’ ‘I 
am waking up more to the mysteries of harmony.’’ That last 
summer, and when nearly sixty-three years old, amid the exquisite 
beauties of Lenox, he writes, “ Here I am finding life a sweet cup 
as I approach what we called its dregs.’’ 

We are not surprised at the glow of youthfulness in one so 
elastic and hopeful as Dr. Channing. Gloom had no resting-)p!ace 
in his nature. With his views of the all-embracing goodness of 
God, how could he droop and despond under his beneficent Provi- 
dence? Looking, as he did, upon man as the child of a heavenly 
Father, and the whole race as embosomed in his love, the future 
was to him full of cheering anticipations. In the high'and broad 
development of his own personal character, and his conscious con- 
nection with the entire race, he could not but see tokens of its 
glorious capacities and progress. 

And here we reach the ground we have for believing that the 
works of Channing are to have a permanent place in the history 
of humanity. Their circulation is not limited to his own country, 
but will extend as far as the English language is spoken and writ- 
ten. Nor will they stop here: already they have been, in whole 
or in part, translated in France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, and 
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even in Iceland. Many causes will contribute to their diffusion 
and perpetuity. . 

Writings which cover so wide a range of topics are suited to 
meet the wants of every people and every age. It is rare to find 
in so large a field so very little of a merely local or temporary in- 
terest. They treat of religion; and that is a subject of interest 
to every human being. They embrace the world-wide chasses of 
men, and concern all alike. Education is discussed in them, and 
the lowest and the highest of our race have a stake in that. 
Temperance is here treated, and its tremendous issues reach every 
class of society. “ Self-culture,” who has no lot or part in that ? 
War is of interest to every nation and tribe on earth; and when 
dare we hope these wise counsels will be no longer needed to call 
men to lay aside its cruel works, and live together as brethren ? 
As we write we can see the effect of his works on the great “ In- 
ternational Association,” which is aiming to establish a code of 
laws binding on the commonwealth of nations, by which their dis- 
putes shall be settled, like the differences of individuals, not by 
the sword, but ‘by legal arbitration. Let Channing’s abhorrence 
of this barbarous custom, and his inculcations of righteousness 
and peace prevail, and then, through his, and other Christian and 
pacific influences, the world will at last exhibit what he yearned 
and prayed and labored to accomplish, — a universal peace. 

The impression Dr. Channing produced personally was not so 
much that of genius as of rare goodness. The corner-stone of 
his character was, I think, conscientiousness. He appeared not 
alone to do, but think and feel, only what he regarded as right. 
This predominant trait he expresses in a letter. With all his 
power, and culture, and mental superiority, he says, as he draws 
near the close of his life, ** I am less and less a worshiper of mere 
intellect.” The moral and spiritual nature, common to the lofty 
and the lowly alike, and its largest development, he more and 
more pmzed as the true end of man’s life. His writings will 
spread and have a permanent influence because they show daily 
the identity of all minds with that of God, and their identity 
through him with each other. These two principles are universal, 


and they must therefore be everlasting. 
, A. B. Muzzey. 





Ezra Stiles Gannett. 


EZRA STILES GANNETT.* 


We give below the title of a very valuable and excellent book. 
It has been prepared with great care and skill. It is not so much 
a collection of facts as a living portraiture from the mind of the 
writer. And yet the features are those of the father as we saw 
and knew him. They are neither glorified nor distorted by any 
undue reverence or mistaken judgment or unskillful treatment on 
the part of the son. We have never read a biography, so entirely 
the product of the author’s mind, which was more entirely true as 
a likeness. There are no exaggerations, no false colorings, no 
concealment of blemishes. If the whole effect is somewhat soft- 
ened, as compared with the living subject, if death and time have 
done something to throw an ideal element of dignity and gentle- 
ness around the good man whom we knew in the excitements or 
depressions of a laborious and exhausting life, the result of it all 
is to give a truer picture of what he did and was than could be 
gained from any number of nakedly realistic or photographic im- 
pressions. The atmosphere of tender, conscientious, self-sacrific- 
ing devotion which surrounded and permeated his whole nature, 
and gave its character to what he did and said, could not be sepa- 
rated from any portrait of the man without impairing its truthful- 
ness. We knew Dr. Gannett, not intimately, but well, for more 
than forty years. We have been in the habit of meeting him 
under a great variety of circumstances, — sometimes in very deli- 
cate situations, where his feelings were deeply and painfully tried. 
Our personal relations were always pleasant, and often confidential. 
We knew him as thoroughly as we knew any man who was already 
in the pulpit before we had begun to prepare for college. And 
we can say, with perfect sincerity, that this biography conforms 
in every particular to the conceptions we had of him before. It 
has added greatly to our knowledge of him. It has intensified our 


* Ezra Stiles Gannett. Unitarian Minister in Boston, 1824-71. A 
Memoir. By his son, William C. Gannett. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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impressions of him. In some respects it has brought us closer to 
him. But it has not changed our estimate of him. 

The memoir seems to us to be, as far as possible in such a case, 
just what it should be. There is no excess of admiration. The 
feeling throughout is subdued and chastened. Nor, on the other 
hand, is there any affectation of coldness or indifference. Rever- 
ently, gently, tenderly the whole subject is treated. Scenes and 
actions from the past are brought vividly before us. Our memory 
of incidents half-forgotten is refreshed. Times of trial, of pain- 
ful controversy, of energetic and successful labor, or of weariness 
and despondency, are revived. Through it all, the central figure 
is shown to us with filial tenderness, with loving sympathy, with a 
delicate appreciation, but with a most perfect impartiality, as if to 
the son, in that father’s presence, it had been an impossibility to 
say one word beyond the truth. ‘This quality alone would make 
it one of the most satisfactory memoirs that we have ever read. 
The writer hardly appears. Dr. Gannett, the times in which he 
lived, the men with whom he was associated, the changes in reli- 
gious sentiment and action that were going on around him, and his 
relation to them, are presented clearly and strongly, and with a 
fairness that in almost every instance commands our confidence 
and assent. 

And while the memoir is eminently truthful, it is also exceed- 
ingly interesting. As a psychological study, the life of Dr. Gan- 
nett is worthy of careful investigation. In his capabilities and his 
limitations, in what he did and what he failed to do, as an example 
and as a warning, his life, as here presented, may be recom- 
mended, for the lessons it teaches, to every one, but especially to 
every Christian minister. 

We do not propose to give even a slight sketch of the character 
or the life of Dr. Gannett. For all that is wanted in that respect, 
we refer our readers to the admirable work before us. We shall 
only touch upon a few points which, it-seems to us, may here be 
dwelt upon with interest and profit. Dr. Gannett was the most 
self-sacrificing of men, but not the most self-controlled. He gave 
his whole heart and life to his profession for the good of others, 
and yet was reproaching himself all his life long, and not without 


reason, for his short-comings. We know of no man in the pro- 
8 
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fession who labored so hard and so constantly as he did, and yet, 
because of one or two minor failings which he never summoned 
resolution enough to subdue, he carried through life a sense of 
weariness which everywhere embarrassed, depressed, and weakened 
him. When in the Divinity School, he writes, in his private jour- 
nal, ‘‘ Sat up all night to finish dissertation, from ten P.M. to six 
A.M. wrote steadily without once closing my eyes.’’ In going to 
Philadelphia, fifty years ago, to give the right-hand of fellowship 
to his friend and classmate, William H. Furness, he left his party 
before reaching the city, and spent the night at a hotel without us- 
ing his bed at all, in writing what he was to deliver the next day 
at the ordination. And the last sermon that he ever wrote was 
written, part of it at least, in the night. No man in the world 
was ever more conscientious than he was, or more ready to spend 
and be spent in the service of God and man. No man hada 
keener delight in the exercise of his intellect, and no good and 
sane man lived more than he did under a shadow of humiliation 
and self-reproach. He believed in God. He had no doubts in 
regard to the great truths of Christianity, as he understood them. 
He was an effective preacher and a most faithful pastor. But 
through his ministry of almost fifty years, hope, encouragement, 
the thought or the prospect of success, had only the smallest place 
among the motives which led him onward. He had mind enough, 
strength of will, firmness of moral purpose, and the inward rest- 
lessness which propels men to action as a necessity of their being: 
but there was almost always a strange despondency following every 
earnest éffort, and filling him with gloom. This predisposition or 
habit of his nature makes his life, upon the whole, a very sad one. 

He had the gift of eloquence and the temperament which usually 
goes with it. Any one who looks carefully into the lives of very 
eloquent men may see at what a price their great distinction is 
purchased. The excitement, the enthusiasm, the exaltation, 
mental and physical, by which they gain such an ascendancy 
over those who hear them, — moving and swaying them as if they 
were parts of their own organization, — are almost always followed 
by periods of fearful depression. Fisher Ames was probably the 
most eloquent of all our statesmen. No speech in either branch 
of our national legislature ever produced a greater impression in 
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the delivery than the speech which he delivered on Jay’s Treaty 
in 1796. The strongest men were overpowered by it. John 
Adams and Judge Iredell, sitting side by side, could express their 
emotions only by interjections and tears. ‘ Not a dry eye, I be- 
lieve, in the house,” said Mr. Adams. And yet this wonderful 
burst of eloquence was followed by a period of disheartening ex- 
haustion. Unlike Fisher Ames, Daniel Webster had a powerful 
physical structure, but we have heard of the terrific gloom which 
sometimes settled upon him in connection with his greatest efforts, 
and made his friends almost afraid to come near him while the fit 
was on him. Edmund Burke and Robert Hall, who rose at times 
to the sublimest pitch of eloquence, were subject also to periods 
of depression which for the time almost destroyed the control of 
their reason over them. In the great and mournful trial that is 
now going on in Brooklyn, the most pathetic words that have come 
to us are those in which the great preacher has alluded to the 
gloom and horror which usually accompanies the reaction after the 
glow and ecstasy of his Sunday services, — the heavens opening 
above him in joy and exultation on Sunday, to be succeeded by 
darkness and despair when the excitement has passed away. 

Facts like these are to be borne in mind when we sit in judg- 
ment on a life like Dr. Gannett’s. Eloquent statesmen and law- 
yers may, two or three times in a year, be called to exercise their 
highest powers. But congregations require that the minister 
should do his best every Sunday. The demand is one that, if com- 
plied with, must wear out the strongest constitution. Only the 
greatest possible physical vigor, and the greatest care by relaxa- 
tion and amusement to recruit his exhausted energies, can enable 
a minister to bring his highest faculties into healthy activity, 
week after week, for more than three-quarters of the year. Dr. 
Gannett had the temperament and the gift of eloquence, — its 
elation, its enthusiasm, its inspiration, —the glow and the rush 
onwards swifter than by any steps of logic. He had its power of 
rising above himself, to move, persuade, excite, and he bore also 
the penalty that comes in the reaction which follows the exercise of 
such powers. It is easy to say that he ought to have spared him- 
self; that, when he had become utterly exhausted, he should have 
given a day or two entirely to amusement and rest,— thus refresh- 
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ing himself, husbanding his physical and mental strength, till the 
new emergency had come. Thus he might have entered his study 
fresh and strong on Thursday or Friday morning, instead of com- 
ing weary and jaded on Saturday night, to prepare for Sunday. 
If he could have done this we cannot tell with what increasing 
wisdom and power he might have written and spoken. It is easy 
to say this and more than this. But we must not speak too confi- 
dently without understanding entirely his temperament, and the 
difficult and embarrassing situation in which he was placed dur- 
ing the early years of his ministry. 

Dr. Channing, who had the gift of eloquence in as high a degree 
as any one that we have ever known, exercised this judicious care 
over himself. It had not always been so. LEarly in life he had 
wasted his strength by overdoing. But, in his later years, it was 
only by a wise and constant reference to what his physical con- 
dition would allow that he was able to accomplish what he did. 
But the very precautions that he was obliged to take stood in the 
way of the lessons which he endeavored, wita fatherly solicitude, 
to impress upon his colleague. The younger minister was obliged 
to be always ready, sometimes not knowing till he had entered 
the church whether he was to preach or not. 


“ To stand by the side of the first preacher of Boston, the man whom 
the citizens revered, whom the ‘brethren’ hailed as chief, whom strang- 
ers sought out on the Sundays! To rise in the pulpit and meet the dis- 
appointed faces of the audience hoping to hear his elder; not to know, 
perhaps, till the church hour, in consequence of the frail minister’s un- 
certain health, whether his own Saturday night’s sermon was to be read 
or not; to have the youthful sermons and services contrasted week by 
week with the other’s deep thought, his chastened words, his wonderful 
manner, — all this might make even a young and bold heart shrink.” 


No other young man of that day would probably have gone 
through the trying ordeal more successfully than he did. Dr. 
Dewey is the only preacher we have ever known who, Sunday 
after Sunday, and from the beginning to the end of the year, with 
few intermissions and exchanges, while still a young man, could 
meet his people always on the same high table-land of thought and 
emotion. And he broke down in health while yet in the early 
maturity of life, and was obliged always afterwards to measure 
the amount of original work he did by his physical strength. But 
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Dr. Gannett worked on in the same pulpit forty-five years, seldom 
doing justice to himself, disheartened as he was most of the time 
by a sense of weariness and insufficiency while not actually under 
the high pressure of public speaking. He did a great deal. Few 
men have done so much. But there was, most of the time, a 
jaded condition of body and mind, and sometimes there were vio- 
lent and dangerous attacks which obliged him to give up all work 
for a season. 

He never learned how to spare himself. When he came from 
the pulpit weary and depressed, instead of seeking refreshment or 
rest, he engaged immediately in other and sometimes hardly less 
exhausting labors. And so it went on through the year, and 
year after year. In this matter he was not alone. If he had 
been, it would be hardly worth our while to dwell here on the pain- 
ful theme. We have known other ministers of rare ability follow- 
ing in the same path,— taking perhaps a vacation while their 
churches are empty during the summer, but, during the active 
part of the year, allowing themselves no time for relaxation or 
rest, — fresh and vigorous in the autumn, but wearing themselves 
down by unrelenting work, till, with all their intellectual and 
spiritual endowments, they become, before the spring is ended, 
hardly better than an unruly combination of discordant and de- 
pressing nervous sensibilities. 

This is a very sad, but instructive, side of Dr. Gannett, as we 
knew him, and as we find him in the truthful portraiture that is 
here placed before us. In spite of it all, he did a great work. 
Few of the eminent men with whom he was associated did so 
much. He threw himself with his whole soul into whatever he 
undertook. He wrote with remarkable clearness and force. His 
earliest writings have no marks of immaturity. There is less 
difference between what he wrote at the age of twenty-four and 
what he wrote more than forty years afterwards than we remem- 
ber to have noticed in any other instance. 

There was the same early maturity in his theological opinions. 
He looked with disturbed interest, but with little personal sym- 
pathy, on the changes which Christian scholars and thinkers were 
passing through, — changes which affected the foundations of their 
belief. His own theological views were hardly affected at all by 
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intellectual processes which, in some important respects, were 
gradually undermining and revolutionizing the ideas of the Prot- 
estant world. ‘To himself, and to those accepting his fundamental 
statement of facts, his doctrines were clearly defined. They were 
examined again and again, reproduced and re-enforced, with deep- 
ening convictions, with renewed emotions, with chastened hopes, 
looking rather to the throne of God than to any earthly tribunal 
for a righteous decision, but always the same views. With all his 
earnestness and intellectual strength and absolute truthfulness of 

mind and integrity of moral purpose, he could not sympathize 

with the new intellectual movements that were going on in the 

church and community, or enter into them so as to meet the pres- 

ent wants of some of the most conscientious and most gifted 

young men and women who were growing up around him. They 

honored and loved him. But intellectually and spiritually they 

lived in a different world from that in which he lived. His logi-. 
cal exactness, his clearly defined doctrines, his interpretations of 
Scripture, bringing everything within the reach of the under- 

standing, failed to satisfy them. In thirty years, a new genera- 

tion comes upon the stage, and any minister in a large city finds 

himself, in that length of time, surrounded by parishioners who 

have been attracted to his church by their personal and religious 

affinities. Very earnest friends had remained with him or gath- 

ered round him. But, to his self-distrusting and affectionate na- 

ture, the pain and discouragement caused by those who went 

away were not removed by the new friends who came in to fill 

their places. 

Dr. Gannett was not a scholar. But he was a hard-working, 
conscientious, intelligent student, within a limited sphere. He did 
not go out into broad fields of speculation, or welcome or even un- 
derstand the novel views and speculations which were such a joy 
and inspiration to some of his associates. The old expositors, who 
helped him so effectually in his early studies when he was strug- 
gling against the Calvinistic tendencies of his early training, con- 
tinued to be his instructors to the end. The great works of his- 
torical and biblical criticism, which have almost created a new 
science within the present century, made little impression on him. 
In what should have been the most progressive of Christian de- 
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nominations, he remained essentially unchanged. In an age hun- 
gering and thirsting for novelties, he adhered to his first convic- 
tions, feeling that the old was better than the new. This came 
from no unwillingness to change opinions which he had once 
adopted. With open mind he went over the ground many times, 
and always with substantially the same result. Not new truths, 
but great and solemn truths, were what he sought to impress upon 
his people. 

‘**] have a growing conviction,’’ said Dr. Channing, in 1822, 
“that the ministry is needed in countries where Christianity is 
established, not so much to communicate new truths, as to quicken 
the truths which lie dead in the multitude ; and that the qualifica- 
tion of a minister on which usefulness chiefly depends is, that he 
should speak of religion from deep conviction, with life and power, 
with affectionate interest, with a soul possessed and kindled by the 
truth, — that he should inculcate religion, not as a tradition lodged 
passively in the intellect, but as a reality of which he has the 
same living persuasion as of the most affecting interests of the 
present state. When I consider the earnestness and devotion de- 
manded by such a cause as Christianity, I feel most thoroughly 
my imperfections, and pray God that I may live to preach with a 
fresh experience of its power.”’ 

This passage describes Dr. Gannett’s ministry. He did not 
repeat old sermons. He did not write out mechanically or by 
rote lessons which he had already learned. Every sermon came 
living from his mind as a new expression of some vital truth. It 
was wrought out of his own soul with intense earnestness. But 
he was not on the alert for new truths. He was not the prophet 
of a new and hidden gospel, but the preacher of an old and re- 
vealed religion. His office was to unfold, illustrate, and enforce 
what was already known, rather than to prophesy of better things 
to come. 

Herein was a great contrast between the two men. No person 
who entered at all into his mind could be with Dr. Channing half 
an hour without feeling that he was, what Bunsen calls him, one 
of the great prophets of humanity. His eyes had a far-off look, 
as if they were reaching into the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God in the search after truths which had been kept secret from 
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the foundation of the world. He was reaching out, in all direc- 
tions, —in philosophy, science, poetry, philanthrophy, religion, — 
for higher truths, better methods, more comprehensive views, 
while at the same time he was seeking to realize in his own life 
the truths to which he had already attained. He kept himself in 
communication with the foremost minds of the age in all depart- 
ments of thought. His preparations for the pulpit sometimes 
seemed like a succession of trials or experiments to reach after 
and embody some great truth in advance of all that he had yet 
gained. Sometimes his sermons were only the exercises by which 
he was working his way upward towards these higher and broader 
views. They were not so much well-grounded conclusions as 
studies, such as painters make, as helps towards mature and com- 
plete conceptions of the highest truth and beauty that can be at- 
tained. 

It is interesting to read the comments of the younger.man on 
experiments of this kind in the preaching of his senior. The fol- 
lowing extract is from his private journal : — 


“ Yan. 5, 1840.— Dr. Channing preached a sermon of uncommon 
power, but of doubtful utility, in defense and illustration of the doctrine 
that the glory of Christianity consists not in anything peculiar to itself, 
but in what it has in common with the teachings ‘ of reason and nature ;’ 
its most important truths — e.g., the being and unity of God, human im- 
mortality, and the presence and the aid of the Divine Spirit — being 
only clearer declarations of what had been whispered by these other 
teachers. Even the character of Christ and the character of God, Dr. 
C. thought, were excellent and glorious rather for what they had in 
common with other good beings than for any attribute which they alone 
possessed. The discourse was powerful and bold; but, without more 
qualification than Dr. C. introduced, I doubt if it was not suited to do 
more harm than good.” 


Dr. Channing was exceedingly careful not to publish anything 
which did not contain the results of his most careful and deliber- 
ately formed convictions. What struck us most in his publica- 
tions, as they came out during his later years, was the compre- 
hensiveness of his views. When he wrote on the Roman Catholic 
Church, or on slavery, his article or little volume seemed to include 
all that was vital belonging to the subject. But his life was one 
perpetual reaching after something higher, deeper, better than had 
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yet been attained. And so not unfrequently, perhaps, his sermons 
were little more than studies by the way. But they were studies 
pointing towards something greater than had yet been reached, 
and their power lay in the inspiration of the prophet who stood 
gazing into the infinite depth of spiritual life and truth, while he 
was himself transformed into the image of what he saw. 

Dr. Channing was more a philosopher than a logician, more a 
poet than a philosopher, and more a seer or prophet than a poet. 
But Dr. Gannett was a logician and a man of great practical abil- 
ity. He knew how to organize Christian ideas into Christian in- 
stitutions. He knew how to illustrate and enforce Christian pre- 
cepts by turning them into Christian acts. We first met him in 
the autumn of 1831, as a member of the Boston school-committee, 
where his services were of great value. In all practical matters, 
relating to education, to public or private charities, or to the 
moral and religious improvement of society, no minister in Boston 
probably has done a greater work than he. He did not, indeed, 
like Dr. Tuckerman, inaugurate a new form of ministry to the 
poor, but, by establishing the Boston Fraternity of Churches, he 
multiplied and strengthened the hands of those who should engage 
in that work, and greatly enlarged the sphere of their labors. 
The annual collation given to Unitarian ministers and their wives 
was first suggested and carried into effect by his hospitable mind. 
We cannot think, with James Freeman Clarke, that in losing him 
we lost “the last man who had a sense of ministerial brother- 
hood.’’ There are still very warm and unreserved affections 
binding together those who are laboring as Christian brethren in 
the same sacred calling. We think there are young men to-day, 
who feel this bond of ministerial brotherhood as strongly as any 
who have gone before them, though the looser methods of enter- 
ing the profession, and the looser relation of its members to their 
calling and their work, have not been without an influence on the 
relation of its members to one another. But we agree most cor- 
dially with Dr. Clarke when he goes on to say of Dr. Gannett : — 

“He believed with all his heart in the brotherhood of the clergy. No 
man ever stood by his order as heartily as he. How he loved the meet- 
ing of ministers ! how he welcomed them to his hospitable table! what 
loyalty he manifested to all his brethren! He never could think ill 
of a brother minister. He always gave to them ‘the benefit of clergy’! 

9 
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When a young man passed from the ranks of the divinity students into 
that of the ministers, he felt himself welcomed by that cordial hand toa 
new sphere.” 


There was something very grand and very beautiful in the atti- 
tude of Dr. Gannett towards his brethren, and the hospitable wel- 
come with which he drew them into his home. Other ministers 
had their particular friends who filled up their spare rooms. He 
certainly had his life-long friends from whom no length of time or 
divergences of belief or conflicting views of duty ever estranged 
him. But there was always room left or made for less familiar 
forms. Other ministers might single out for their hospitality dis- 
tinguished or gifted men, whom any one would be glad to enter- 
tain, and who perhaps gave more than they received. But Dr. 
Gannett sought out the unknown and the neglected. And there 
was no air of condescension in his bearing towards them. He re- 
ceived them with all the heartiness and fullness of his generous 
and hospitable nature. A poor minister from the country, an or- 
dinary, aged minister and his wife from a foreign land, good as 
gold, but very uninteresting to most persons, were taken into his 
house, and kept there, week after week, treated all the while as if 
he had been entertaining angels not unawares. ‘The hospitality 
which he thus extended was free, liberal, generous. It was in ac- 
cordance with that of which it is said, “ For they cannot recom- 
pense thee ; but thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of 
the just.” And the most bountiful and beautiful thing about it 
was the host himself, —the keen delight, the heartiness, the joy 
with which he ministered to the happiness of his guests and in- 
fused into them his own spirit of brotherly welcome and gladness. 
Elsewhere, and on other occasions, there were anxieties, apprehen- 
sions, questionings, a look and a tone of discouragement or sad- 
ness. But in the discharge of his hospitable duties, in welcom- 
ing and entertaining his guests, we never saw any of these pain- 
ful intruders throw so much as a shadow over his most sensitive 
features, or tinge with their sombre coloring the tones of his most 
delicate and expressive organs of speech. Such hospitality as 
this was to “the brethren,’’ and the feelings and habits which 
prompted to it, are, we fear, hardly to be found among us since 
Dr. Gannett died. 
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The most touching passages in the memoir relate to Dr. Gan- 
nett’s home. Nothing could exceed the delicacy with which the 
life that was lived there is placed before us. The betrothal, the 
marriage, the Christian spirit that filled the home, the shadow that 
soon fell upon it, the separation, the loneliness of the traveler in a 
strange land, the young wife following after him, the new lives 
that came to enrich and gladden their lives, the sudden and re- 
peated bereavements, the faithful memories of the past, and the 
gentle pathos which henceforth infused itself into all his domestic 
relations, make themselves felt as they are introduced by the 
lightest touches, and give a singular charm to the book. 

We know not where to find a more delightful picture of a Chris- 
tian home than we find here in a passage which we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting. It is Sunday evening. 


“In the twilight, as the father rested on the couch or in the great arm- 
chair, the children had their best hour with him: in younger days, recit- 
ing Dr. Channing’s little catechism ; when older, giving memories of the 
sermons, or telling what they had read, and saying favorite hymns, among 
which the mother’s never were forgotten. Sunday evening the table 
must be more plentiful, to honor the likely guest ; and after tea, if no 
engagement called him forth, the circle was apt to be enlarged by parish- 
callers. One lonely waif there was, of Boston fame for friendlessness, 
who knew that, if Dr. Gannett were only in, there would be a pleasant 
Sunday evening in his dreary week, and some one who would listen to 
him patiently while the words fell slow and large in separate drops. No 
wonder that he came for years so regularly. 

“It was a home of principles rather than of rules and strict exacti- 
tudes. Life seemed to shape itself as a matter of course to the father’s 
standard and his necessary work. Not his convenience, but his work, — 
that was the centre round which all revolved. There might have been 
more careless grace in household ways; for the mother-aunt and the 
elder children felt the pressure of his tired mood, and learned to watch 
and wait upon his sensitiveness. Henry, the youngest, with his impet- 
uous loving ways burst in upon the shadows without knowing their ex- 
istence ; which made his going the more bitter loss. But, shadowed or 
unshadowed, there was always in the house a presence that stood for 
perfect truthfulness, for hourly self-denials and active thoughtfulness for 
others, for frank humility in confessing wrong or ignorance or failure. 
The children saw a grown-up man, their father, trying like a child with 
them to be and do just right. To live with him, and doubt that there 
were such things in the world as supreme sincerity and unselfishness, 
would have been to doubt that the sun shone in at the windows. 
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“Great was the respect for anniversaries, and great the children’s cor- 
responding expectation. Fourth of July brought the annual walk 
through the Common, the glasses of colored lemonade, the weights of 
the family registered in the memorandum-book, water-lilies, whips, and 
canes. To do less would have been unpatriotic. Blessed was the child 
who fell to his generous care that day. If the home provided none, the 
mall did. Thanksgiving was a grand family festival. To the young 
eyes the silent group of black puddings waiting in the dimness of the 
cellar had something awful about them. They brought to mind the Pyr- 
amids, and seemed almost as everlasting. The little pies and big re- 
joiced on every side. The entire quartette, mince and apple, squash and 
pumpkin, must glorify the table : not one should fail the yearning of the 
New England heart on that day. But the happy festival of all was New 
Year’s Day, never forgotten even when the mother died, or the father 
was most ill. How good ‘the parish’ used to be,—to father and to 
children too! How promptly the door-bell was tended till certain pack- 
ages sure to come in well-known handwriting had arrived! And how he 
wearied in the shops till the right gift was found for each one in the wide 
circle, inside and outside the house, that he remembered! The gifts 
would sometimes oddly mingle deference to another’s rights of taste 
with honest disapproval of the taste. He would purchase no German 
books for a certain girl,—not he!—preferring she should read devo- 
tional English ones, yet duly put into her hands the money to buy her 
choice, knowing well what it would be. The birthdays, too, were very 
sacred, and no growing up wore out their sanctity. Bundles, carefully 
wrapped, were sure to set out for the absent son, wherever he might be. 

“The constant giving, and the persénal economies which made it pos- 
sible, were in curious contrast to each other. The black clothes reached 
a shiny old age before they were set free, and he fairly revelled in the 
cheapness of his Oak Hall summer suit. If friends had not been gen- 
erous, he would hardly have known what ease meant; yet, to vanquish 
his sure impulse, one had to argue with him that refusal of the carriage 
or the Sunday grapes would be disloyal to a kind intent. He seemed to 
dislike taking almost as much as he rejoiced in giving and sharing. The 
very children had to become anonymous sometimes, to carry a point of 
comfort for him. Throughout the household-life there was the healthy 
pinch that keeps one braced with the sense of having just enough, and 
mindful, therefore, of the many who have less. A slight eater himself, 
almost a vegetarian by constitution, and trained to the sober solidities of 
Puritanic diet, he eschewed most dainties. Tea was the one great in- 
dulgence ; for restoratives, peppermint if he felt badly, molasses and 
water with ginger in it if life were gladsome, until quite late in years. 
At times, when chatting with a brother-minister, he used to smoke a mild 
and cheap cigar. But a day came when the rest of the bunch went into 
the fire, and he never touched one afterwards: his boy was coming to 
an age when the example might be dangerous. Yet the outfit of ash- 
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pans, cigar-cases, and the amber-tubes, was presently made over to the 
innocent !” 


Dr. Gannett was the man to engage in a forlorn hope. Where 
a disagreeable duty was to be done, he was ready to doit. He 
used sometimes great plainness of speech, and then helped to do 
the thing which he had declared to be impossible. Dr. Eliot, of 
St. Louis, told his people of an incident like this: — 


“ Thirty-six years ago, when I was a beginner here, and we were about 
to make an appeal for help to our New England friends, he heard that I 
was going there for that purpose, and with his frank honesty he wrote me 
a long letter. I have it yet, and readit over only a few weeks since. He 
advised me not to undertake any such thing: ‘ You will only bring dis- 
appointment upon yourself and your cause. You may beg your tongue 
off, and little will come of it.’ That was not encouraging, but it did me 
good, for it showed there was no easy task before me. I went on, cer- 
tainly expecting no help from him. But he no sooner saw me than he 
entered into all my thoughts and plans; and to him, more than to all 
others put together, we owed whatever success we gained.” 


A similar, and yet different, incident is told in the memoir : — 


“The habits of a friend, whom he had recommended to the pulpits, 
came to his knowledge, and he felt obliged to speak of them at the As- 
sociation. S. found himself cut off from preaching, and was intensely 
angry with him. The scholar, sick and moneyless, used to get young 
Wendte to do his errands and ask assistance here and there. One day, 
in a rain-storm, bound on some such mission, the boy met Dr. Gannett. 
‘Why, where are you going in this rain?’ —‘ For the doctor.’ — ‘Is your 
mother sick ?’ — ‘ No, its S .” His face fell. ‘Whatis the mat- 
ter?’ Wendte described the poor man in his wretchedness. ‘ Where 
does he live?’ They parted. The boy went on about his errand, and 
came back an hour afterwards to find Dr. Gannett already there. S. was 
out of bed, sitting in the chair, looking at him with tears in his eyes. 
The Doctor, lame as he was, had taken him up, made the bed, swept up 
the room, and from somewhere got a bowl of soup.” 


Late in his life he found out that some of the divinity students, 
at Cambridge, were injuring themselves by too meagre a diet. 
He set himself to work to raise the money to relieve their necessi- 
ties : — 

“To and fro among the Local Conferences he therefore went this 
autumn, asking for aid to establish a cheap club-table at their hall. 


Generous response was made to the appeal, and the table still exists. 
After dining one day with the young men, he notes with evident satisfac- 
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tion the bill of fare: ‘Excellent dinner of roast beef, potatoes, squash, 
bread and butter, and baked Indian pudding, nicely served.’ A well- 
timed ‘ Visitation ;’ for Indian pudding always transfigured dinner in his 
eyes. It was his last service for the school he had loved so long and 
well, — his last prolonged effort of any kind in public. The success re- 
paid him, but its cost was speedier prostration for the volunteer.” 

The volume before us abounds in incidents full of interest, illus- 
trating the life and character of Dr. Gannett. It gives the best 
account that we have seen, in a compact form, of the transcen- 
dental movement, and of the relation of the Boston ministers to 
Theodore Parker. This latter subject has been treated in the two 
biographies of Mr. Parker with a strange ignorance or disregard 
of facts, except as they were to be gained from Mr. Parker’s par- 
tial and distorted statements, written in the heat and passion of 
the controversy. Not the least interesting portion of the mes 
moir is that which relates to Dr. Gannett’s conduct in regard 
to slavery. He opposed the course of the abolitionists with all 
his strength. He foresaw nothing but disorder, civil war, and 
disunion as the result of their agitation. And yet, no one who 
knew him well doubted his perfect conscientiousness. Probably 
the same qualities of mind which shut him out from any just ap- 
preciation of what was implied in transcendentalism, and which 
closed his mind to ideal conceptions of society as ruling influences 
in life, confined his views of duty to what might be reconciled to 
the existing order of things in a matter of such vast moment as 
slavery, and so intimately connected with interests and passions 
that might shake or even break asunder our whole national fabric. 
Yet, through it all he maintained the right of free speech for 
abolitionists. At a meeting of Unitarian ministers, where the 
Rev. 8S. J. May, amid no little uneasiness and disorder, had 
spoken of slavery, “some one rose,’ said Rev. S. W. Bush, 
“who wished to prove that the anti-slavery work was entirely 
outside of the ministerial work, that it belonged to politics, not re- 
ligion. Again Mr. May was on his feet, entering his earnest pro- 
test against such atheism as that. A dozen ministers started up 
to refute him; they threatened to put a stop to the meeting if Mr. 
May was not silenced. At that moment a sound was heard from 
the midst of the audience, a hand fell with more than the weight 
of the speaker’s gavel, and the uproar was quieted, as your father 
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rose, pale, emaciated, from recent illness, but with such a light in 
his eye, such power in that voice, as he said, ‘ Brethren, I sup- 
pose there is no one here less able to be present than myself; but 
I will sit till morning, before I see Brother May put down. I do 
not sympathize with him in many of his views or his ways of 
carrying them out, but I claim for him, as for all others, liberty of 
speech.” He sank exhausted into his seat, but those few words 
had thrilled every heart. Mr. May was accorded the floor, and, 
himself deeply touched by this plea for him, made only a short 
statement of his ideas and withdrew, leaving the subject for which 
the meeting had been called to be quietly discussed.”’ 

During the week in which Burns was arrested, tried, and sent 


back to slavery, Rev. John Parkman was his guest, and gives this 
account of him: — 


“T was especially annoyed by the —as ‘it seemed to me — indifferent 
and unfeeling way in which he spoke of the poor fugitive slave. ‘What 
an ado about a mere single incident of slavery!’ ‘What good is going 
to come of all this excitement ?’ ‘What is one man set against the con- 
tinuance and safety of the Union?’ he said, among other things. I 


finally proposed to him that we should not discuss the matter further. 
This state of things lasted two or three days. On the day when Burns 
was given up, the first person whom I meton entering his house was Dr. 
Gannett. ‘Is it true that he has been surrendered ?’ he asked, in those 
plaintive tones which all who knew him well remember. On my reply- 
ing, ‘ Yes,’ he threw himself into a chair, buried his face in his hands, 
and then, in a voice broken by sobbing, burst out, ‘O God, forgive this 
guilty nation! What will become of us? what dreadful judgments are 
in store for us?’ He said more, that I do not remember exactly, but 

these particular words I am sure he used. He recovered himself ina 
’ few minutes, but was miserably depressed through the whole day. I 
met no one during that week who seemed to take so much to heart the 
event which made it so sad and memorable.” 


Two things above all others occupied Dr. Gannett’s mind and 
heart and time, — his office as the minister of the Federal Street 
Society, and the Unitarian denomination. He was a painstaking, 
eloquent, faithful minister of the parish more than forty-seven 
years. In 1870 his people voted to release him from his active 
duties, only asking that he would remain as senior pastor, “ in 
order,” they say — 


“That the church may continue to enjoy the benediction of his pres- 
ence, and the members of the society, whose steps he has so long and 
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faithfully guided in the Christian way, may have him among them during 
the remainder of his earthly life, to encourage, comfort, and inspire 
them.” 


But it was hard for the good man to withdraw. He had con- 
tinued his labors too long, and brought upon himself a morbid 
condition of body and mind. He could not reconcile himself to a 
release from care and work. He mourned over his inactivity with 
bitter self-reproach. His friend, Dr. James Walker, older and 
wiser than himself, wrote to him in his contented, cheerful way. 
After speaking of their early associates, he says — 


“ Well, the company is pretty much all gone, and they are beginning 
to blow out the candles ; and I, for one, am content to follow. 

“] have now been laid on the shelf for ten years, and you may like to 
know how it seems to an old stager. A thousand times better than I ex- 
pected it would. Indeed, until the death of my wife, which left me quite 
alone in the world, and except for that event, I can certainly say, with 
Mr. Quincy, that the happiest period of my life has been since I laid 
down the burden of all public cares. I welcome you, therefore, to what 
seems to me to be a most natural, appropriate, and happy close of an 
anxious and busy life,—a few years of comparative leisure and rest in 
which to settle up our accounts with this world, and prepare for the next. 
What we want is to be rid of the chafe and fret of responsibilities, to 
which we feel ourselves becoming more and more unequal. There is 
no one in the whole circle of my acquaintances who better deserves this 
boon than yourself, and I hope you will enjoy it as much as I do.” 


But he could not so accept the situation. He was very sick. 
‘* No rest, no kindness, could possibly uplift at once the feeling of 
disgrace that overcame him.’’ But, after a time, rest began to 
have its proper influence. ‘“ He had at last half learned the two 
lessons, — to deliberately rest, and to trace dark hours of the 
spirit to physical causes ; so that all went more easily.” 

“It was a very happy day [Jan. 1, 1871] throughout, made so by the 
thoughtfulness of friends; and when the good-night hour came, he laid 
down his pen with a glad smile and peaceful, loving words. The clouds 


were surely breaking. The smile and peace gave promise of serene 
months to come. ‘At evening time there shall be light.’ ” 


“The summer passed most happily. He had not been so happy 
for years.’” He was among the mountains, “ reading and riding 
and working out of doors,—holding service every Sunday.’’ 
And suddenly, on a Saturday evening, the light which was dawning 
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upon him here was lost in the light of eternity. To him the words 
which he spoke of his friend and classmate, Edward B. Hall, were 
fulfilled : — 


“ Alive, a/ive, more conscious of life than he could be while with us; 
with undimmed sight and renewed strength; welcomed by those who 
had gone before him ; surrounded by the holy and happy ones in whose 
society the intimacies of earth are not forgotten, though the sympathies 
of the soul be quickened ; gazing on that face, radiant with light, which 
he loved to study as he saw it through the gloom of crucifixion, or pros- 
trate in the rapture of adoration before Him who is at once hidden and 
revealed by the ineffable glory ; drinking in with delight the knowledge 
which on every side invites his enjoyment, or moving in rapid flight 
to execute the errands of Divine grace on which he is sent through 
realms of being that have never passed across the astronomer’s field of 
vision, or bending in fond ministries of influence over those whom he 
has left to bear a little longer life’s toil and peril, — so will we think 
of him. And, as our thoughts climb up to the blessed experience 
of which he is now a partaker, our ears shall be unsealed, and the echo 
of that salutation which greeted him when he passed through the flam- 
ing gates into the celestial abodes shall fall like heavenly music on our 
spirits, —‘ Well done, good and faithful servant! enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.’ ” 


One other cause was as dear almost to his heart as the du- 
ties of his parish, and that was the cause of Unitarianism. He 
identified himself with it. His soul was bound up in it. As 
preacher and editor, in season and out of season, he did what he 
could for it. He did more than any one else to make the Unita- 
rian Association a working body. He was its secretary, and after- 
wards its president, for several years. And his interest in it and 
his labors for it were not intermitted or abated when he ceased to 
be its leading officer. There was a moral force about him, a 
downright honesty and truthfulness, an intellectual clearness and 
strength, an intrepidity to engage in enterprises which no one else 
would touch, a capacity for labor and a persistency in it, a devoted- 
ness of heart and life, which made him for more than thirty years, 
more than any other man, the impersonation and expounder of 
what was understood by Unitarianism forty years ago, and more 
than any other man the organizing and working force by which it 
has gained for itself a name among Christian denominations. 


J. H. Morison. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


UNITARIANISM. 


In another part of our review we have spoken of Dr. Gannett’s 
intense interest in Unitarianism ; but during the latter part of his 
life he spoke of it with disheartened tone. And not without rea- 
son. Unitarianism, as it was forty years ago, and as it always 
was to Dr. Gannett, has already ceased to exist. .No one man’s 
interpretation of Christianity can exhaust the subject so as to last 
forever. No one age or generation or class of thinkers can take 
up into its Christian consciousness, thought, and life, all that is 
contained in the thought and life of Jesus. As the fields around 
us must with every year, by the efforts of new labors, by continu- 
ally improved methods and processes of culture, bring forth new 
harvests, so must our Christian religion yield new harvests of spir- 
itual truth and life to the new generations who come to it with a 
more advanced intellectual and spiritual culture, with improved 
methods of investigation, and new facilities for the practical appli- 
cation of its precepts. It takes a century to unfold the germs of 
strength and majesty which are contained in an acorn. It must 
take many centuries to unfold, in all their fullness and in all their 
bearings, the principles of divine truth and duty which lie enclosed 
in the words and the acts of Jesus. Each new generation of 
thinkers may go deeper and find, in its hidden life, more living 
and life-giving germs of thought and life. And as the world is 
brought more entirely under their influence, the foremost minds 
will be able to make new applications, and by new experiments 
prepare the way for yet farther and more beneficent developments 
of what is holy and divine. So long as Unitarians are true to 
their fundamental principles — their allegiance to Christ, and their 
freedom in the investigation and application of truth — they may 
go on, from generation to generation, with the sympathy and co- 
operation of the foremost Christian disciples and teachers through- 
out the world. For they will keep themselves in communication 
with the foremost minds in every department of inquiry and cul 
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ture, and catch from them, as from mountain-peaks, the earliest 
light of each new day. ‘Thus, in their own explorations and ex- 
periences, and through the attainments of others, they will be 
among the first to welcome a deeper meaning, a diviner life, a 
more transcendent grace and beauty, a more transforming and up- 
lifting power in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Two dangers lie in our way. One is lest we should fix on our 
specific temporary interpretation of Christianity as a finality 
The very name Unitarian, by fixing our minds on a single doc 
trine, has, to some extent, the influence of a creed upon us. But 
if the interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity, as held, for 
example, by Dr. Gannett, is to set limits to our thought on this 
great subject, and is to be one of the immovable landmarks of our 
denomination, then we are untrue to the freedom which we claim 
as one of the fundamental principles of our faith. Even on this 
subject, as we advance in intelligence, and learn to look, at once 
with clearer powers of vision and more reverently, into the mind 
of Jesus and his relation to God and to man, we may have con- 
ceptions of God, in his attributes, his working, and his manifesta- 
tions of himself, that will lift us far above all our present dogmatic 
statements on this subject. And so with the other great doc- 
trines of our religion. 

The other danger is suggested by Mr. Gannett near the end of 
his chapter on “ Transcendentalism.”’ He tells us that the two 
fundamental principles of our denomination, fréedom in the search 
after truth and allegiance to Christ, are inconsistent with one an- 
other; “ because,’’ he says, “the first is illimitable, while the 
other is professedly its limit.”” ‘ Free inquiry,’’ he says, “ stays 
by no beliefs, and, of course, by no names, until the perfect truth 
is reached — which who shall formulate?” Is this statement cor- 
rect? The scientific inquirer believes in nature and its orderly 
processes or workings. Nature and the laws of nature, in this sense, 
as opening a realm through which by his belief in them all further 
investigations are to be made, put up no bars to his absolute free- 
dom in the search after truth. What nature, in its broadest sense, 
is, or what the laws of nature are, he cannot say, even while he 
uses these words and the faith implied in them as essential condi- 
tions on which all his inquiries are made. So much as he already 
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knows is embodied in words and in beliefs, and is thus made the 
instrument by which he may extend his inquiries and his knowl- 
. edge even into the meaning of the words themselves. 

Now, suppose that Jesus is, as we believe that he is, in the 
realm of spiritual truth and life what nature is in the material 
world; that he is the medium by which God reveals himself and 
his spiritual truths and laws, as physical nature is the medium 
through which he reveals himself and his laws in their relation to 
the physical world. Let us suppose this to be true in the one 
case, as the scientific inquirer supposes it to be true in the other. 
By the supposition, we accept Jesus as the teacher of absolute 
truth. Our eyes are holden that we cannot see it all, just as the 
eyes of the scientific inquirer are holden that he cannot see all 
that nature has to reveal. But we believe that it is in him as the 
other truth is in nature. This faith in him helps us on to a deeper 
comprehension of the truth as it isin him. Instead of impairing 
our liberty, it furnishes us with the means of advancing our in- 
quiries and seeking after wider and grander generalizations of the 
truth. If the absolute truth in regard to God and man was made 
known to Jesus, and is embodied in his words and life, as the 
truths of physical science are embodied in the outward universe, 
then, in the knowledge of that truth and the laws of our spiritual 
being, we shall be set free from the limitations of time and sense. 
The truth will make us free. 

There is, therefore, no necessary inconsistency between alle- 
giance to Christ and perfect freedom in the search after truth. 

But then we are assuming the fact that Christ holds the place 
of Mediator between God and man; and is not this assumption 
an infringement of liberty? To those who stand outside of Chris- 
tianity it is. In our reasoning with them, we make no such as- 
sumption. ‘Till they recognize the divine mission of Jesus, we 
must reason with them on other grounds. All that we wish to 
say now is, that, if the supposition is true, our doctrine of alle- 
giance to Christ imposes no fetters, and is no infringement of per- 
fect liberty, And, as this supposition is a possible one, there is 
no necessary ineonsistency between the two fundamental principles 
of our denomination. 


Our first axiom is freedom in the search after truth. If Jesus 
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Christ was only a man of extraordinary genius, if the Gospels, in 
all that transcends our experience of human power, are made up 
of myths, and we are to sit in judgment on the word instead 
of being judged by it, then our freedom of inquiry will carry us 
beyond Christianity, and bring our Christian professions and hopes 
toanend. Asa Christian denomination we shall cease to exist. 
Our views will go out into endless speculations, and be like the 
steam which escapes from an engine in folds grandly illuminated by 
the morning sun, beautifully ineffective as they expand with bound- 
less freedom, and vanish away into the infinite depths of space. 
But if, as we solemnly believe, Jesus came into the world to 
reveal the absolute truth relating to God and man; if the words 
which he spoke are spirit and life to the souls of men; if he is, tn 
a transcendent degree, the resurrection and the life to those who 
live and believe in him; if he lived in such oneness with God that 
his thought comes to us as the thought of God, and his life as the 
life of God, unfolding itself to us under human conditions, the 
word made flesh, the divine intelligence manifesting itself through 
a human soul and life, — then in his life and teachings there are 
no limitations. There will always be room for the largest liberty. 
The deepest thought and experiences of to-day only prepare us 
for a deeper insight to-morrow into “ the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge.’’ Our capacity for receiving is the only thing that 
sets bounds to our attainments. Such truths, as they are in Je- 
sus, can never be outgrown. They reach from earth to heaven. 
They lay hold on the powers of the world to come. They adapt 
themselves to every stage and condition of human progress. They 
lift us up through higher experiences to higher points of view, and 
enable us to see them in more effective workings and in grander 
relations. Our interpretation of the words and life of Jesus will 
grow with our growth, and help us on to higher conceptions and a 
diviner life, till we are “ filled with all the fullness of God.” 
Here, to our mind, is the office of the Unitarian denomination. 
It may choose all knowledge for its province, and bring the high- 
est intelligence it gains in every department of thought to throw 
new light on the gospel; as every new discovery in nature may 
throw new light on other fields of inquiry, and help to expand the 
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whole realm of science. Every new vision of joy or beauty un- 
folded to the imagination of the poet may furnish a new illustra- 
tion for our Christian faith. Every new advance in social science, 
and in the application of higher principles of duty to the conduct 
of men for the well-being of all, will give a new meaning and vi- 
tality to the precepts of Jesus. And we shall never leave Chris- 
tianity behind. Our present interpretation of it we may leave 
behind. Like other great conquerors, he carries his kingdom with 
him in his onward march. Every new domain of truth and right- 
eousness that we subdue becomes a part of his dominion, and en- 
larges our conception of the nature and extent of his kingdom, 
till all ‘* the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever.”’ 

Here is the field of intellectual and spiritual progress, reaching, 
not out of Christianity into something broader and better, but into 
the boundless realms of life and thought which it is opening before 
us as we advance. Here is a field broad enough and rich enough 
to satisfy the longings of the greatest minds for generations yet 
unborn. The beatitudes can never be outgrown. The providence 
of God as taught by Jesus may have a thousand different inter- 
pretations put upon it, leading to a broader and fuller comprehen- 
sion of what he meant; but the doctrine itself, as shown in his 
word and life, is one that we can never get beyond. The love of 
God or the love of man, as taught by Jesus, may have ten thou- 
sand illustrations of its meaning as it comes to be applied to every 
human act and relation ; but it will only grow more clear and vital 
and real when a hundred generations have, one after another, been 
growing more truly into its spirit. 

Here is the work in which the foremost minds of the world are 
to take the lead. If the Unitarian denomination is equal to the 
task, it will carry on its victorious standard into new realms of 
thought. But it must be something more than a reverberation 
from the past. It must do something more than circulate the 
works of Dr. Channing, admirable as they are. They are still a 
power for good among men. The world has not yet come up 
to them. But the great man became less and less interested in 
Unitarianism, as he once regarded it. He was constantly out- 
growing his own thought, and advancing into higher conceptions 
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of Christian truth and life. As a fixed idea, or system of ideas, 
he had little confidence in Unitarianism. But he had unbounded 
faith in an expansive, progressive Christianity, which, from age to 
age, should adapt itself to the highest thought and civilization of 
the times, and help men forward to still higher experiences and 
views. He would haye been humiliated by the thought that forty 
years after his death we should have nothing better than he had 
given to lead men into a fitting understanding of the truth which 
shall make them free. Our congregations must seek for some- 
thing higher than popular gifts in their preachers. Great schol- 
ars, accustomed to trace the evolution and recession or succession 
of ideas in the progress of the ages, profound thinkers, men who 
go down into the mind and heart of Jesus, and convert what they 
find there into the means of doing greater acts than his, men of 
deep spiritual intuitions, and men who, from the closeness of their 
walk with God, carry into their ministrations something of the sanc- 
tity and light which they have caught from him, must have a wel- 
come and a sphere among them. Our young men must see vis- 
ions and our old men dream dreams of a diviner thought and life 
than have yet been realized upon the earth. Then we shall have 
a name, because we shall have a mission to fulfill. 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Fifty years ago, a few gentlemen met in Boston, during anni 
versary week, and without previous advertising or general notice 
given, proceeded to form a new organization for the promotion of 
‘¢ pure Christianity.”” So quietly was it done, that it seems hardly 
to have created a ripple in the even flow of anniversary meetings, 
“ The Christian Register” of that day not so much as mentioning 
for several weeks the formation of the new society. Ministers 
who had not happened to be in Boston, as Dr. Channing, were 
surprised and doubtful when they heard of it. Yet there was no 
lack of deliberation and earnest purpose in the men who formed 
the new organization. Some of them had long been earnestly 
pleading for such a union, while dearly-learned distrust of eccle- 
siastical organizations, and dread of forming a new sect, made oth- 
ers slow to favor it. ‘These men, however, thought it important 
to recognize the changed circumstances in which a considerable 
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portion of the churches of New England found themselves at this 
stage of the Unitarian controversy. By the action of councils 
and ministerial associations these churches had been excluded 
from the fellowship of the Congregationalist body. The existing 
societies for church extension and missionary activity were such as 
adopted views and engaged in work which they had come defi- 
nitely to abandon. Besides, many of these ‘men were anxious for 
a new agency to extend the influence of those, views of Christianity 
which they had come to regard essential to the defense of religion 
and the well-being of society. More largely than at present, the 
need was felt of justifying Unitarian opinions by showing their 
accordance with Scripture and reason. But the men who formed 
the Association felt, not only their separation from other Christian 
organizations, but their isolation from each other. They organ- 
ized to do their part in the religious work and teaching of their 
generation, and to gain the strength of co-operative action ; not for 
self-defense, or the attainment of partisan ends. The first circu- 
lar of the Executive Committee says, on this point, — 


“They wish it to be understood, that, in accordance with the second 
article of the Constitution, its efforts will be directed to the promotion of 
true religion throughout our country; intending by this not exclusively 
those views which distinguish the friends of this Association from other 
disciples of Jesus Christ, but those views in connection with the great 
doctrines and principles in which all Christians coincide, and which con- 
stitute the substance of our religion. We wish to diffuse the knowledge 
and influence of the gospel of our Lord and Saviour. Great good is an- 
ticipated from the co-operation of persons entertaining similar views who 
are no strangers to each other’s religious sentiments. Interest will be 
awakened, confidence inspired, and efficiency produced by the concentra- 
tion of labors.” 


The Association was organized by the choice, as officers, of 
men whose names are among the most familiar and honored of our 
Unitarian fathers. James Walker and Henry Ware, Jr., were 
among its first directors; Dr. Bancroft of Worcester was its first 
president, and Dr. Gannett, “ with his whole heart in it,’ its first 
secretary. Its efforts were for several years mainly directed to 
the printing and circulation of books and tracts, and the support 
of a few missionaries in distant portions of the country. A good 
deal of activity was shown in the formation of auxiliary societies ; 


, 
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yet the receipts of the Association were for a long time very 
meagre and its work extremely limited. Men of great enthusiasm 
and large abilities were repeatedly put in charge of its executive 
offices, but the general distrust of associated religious effort well- 
nigh paralyzed their most urgent endeavors. Something was done 
for the spread of liberal Christian views, something more for the 
assistance of destitute and feeble churches, a little, but nothing 
adequate, for the planting of new churches in new and distant 
communities. As the fires of controversy cooled, the spirit of mis- 
sionary enterprise ebbed, and only in feeble and fitful efforts was 
there any appearance among the liberal Christian churches of a 
united purpose or a common life. Such union as there was the 
Association conserved, and sought to strengthen. Such men as 
Henry Ware and Dr. Gannett, in its earlier days, and Charles 
Lowe, in its later, have created, by their zeal for the Unitarian 
faith, and their energy in urging united effort in church extension 
and in Christian philanthropy, such measure of denominational 
fellowship as exists among us, as well as having done much to 
deepen the sense of a common Christian life. 

The expectations of those who formed the Unitarian Associa- 
tion have never been completely fulfilled. The increase of Uni- 
tarian churches has not been so great as must have seemed proba- 
ble in the midst of the separations of the early years of contro- 
versy. The doctrines of Orthodoxy which seemed so clearly ir- 
rational and unscriptural have not been formally disowned and 
cast off to so great an extent as seemed inevitable fifty years 
ago. 

On the other hand, Orthodox theology has been modified in the 
direction of rational doctrine to a degree that would then have 
seemed improbable, and Orthodox communities and churches have 
been pervaded and leavened, by liberal sentiments, to an extent far 
beyond what would be indicated by the changes which have been 
made in the symbols of faith. Within the last ten years there has 
been a growing cordiality of feeling towards Unitarians, and an 
open recognition of their essentially Christian position, on the part 
of many Orthodox people and ministers, which would, had it ex- 
isted in the early part of this century, have greatly changed the 


aspects of the Unitarian controversy, and made the separation 
II 
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which resulted from it very difficult if not impossible. In great 
part, this has been owing to general causes in the life of the com- 
munity. Literature and society have been pervaded by a grow- 
ing liberalism. Religious liberality has been in the air. The 
tendencies of the age have outrun any church or organization in 
hastening spiritual emancipation. Yet it is something to have 
worked, in however small a way, with larger forces which fifty 
years ago were hardly suspected by the mass of men to be power- 
ful, or to be beneficent forces at all. It is something better to 
have done however little to direct these forces into helpful and 
Christian channels, to have helped a few even to see that rational 
investigation and spiritual disenthralment and development need 
not be disjoined from reverence and Christian faith. 

The last ten years, too, have been the years of the Association’s 
largest opportunity and most varied and widespread activity. At 
the close of the war, a spirit of generosity had been evoked and 
a habit of giving induced by the giant charities which the neces- 
sities of that period of struggle had organized. New fields of use- 
fulness were opened to missionary effort, and a new sense of obli- 
gation for the advancement of every high cause prevailed, born of 
the sacrifices and heroic associations of the war. The Unitarian 
churches felt in some degree the common impulse, and were lifted 
by the common tide. That this tide should ebb somewhat was to 
have been expected ; but the Unitarian Association at least has 
reason to rejoice in its rising, as the opportunity of greatly en- 
larged usefulness, and of finding a power and blessing in closer 
association and warmer union which cannot be wholly lost. 

We will not venture to predict the probable future of the Asso- 
ciation, nor cast the horoscope of its fortunes during the next fifty 
years. Yet, whatever these may be, a few things seem to us to be 
settled beyond question. 

I. The Association in the future, as in the past, may be trusted 
to fairly represent in its policy and work the essential spirit and 
convictions of the Unitarian body. Not formally, but actually, it 
is the executive arm of our churches, so far as relates to their de- 
nominational enterprise and missionary work. While this does 
not commit it to a stationary policy, it forbids a revolutionary one. 
Good faith requires that its trusts should be administered in sub- 
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stantial accord with the intent of the founders,—a condition 
which can only be rightly modified through the modified convic- 
tions of those who naturally succeed to those trusts. Indeed, the 
fact that the Association must for the most part depend for its ef- 
ficiency upon the stated contributions of the Unitarian community, 
is adequate assurance that it will not depart very far from the 
principles and the work which command the sympathy and confi- 
dence of that community. The fact that it is a voluntary associa- 
tion makes such divergence for any long time impossible. Any 
considerable or permanent change, then, whoever may invite or 
urge it, is likely to occur only through the legitimate means of 
discussion and the gradual growth of new convictions; since the 
Association could not misrepresent the thought or faith of the 
great body of the churches without forfeiting their confidence, 
and being left in a position as powerless as it would be absurd. 

II. We believe that the word “ Christianity ’’ holds such large 
measure of the essential and vital power of religion, that the real 
efficiency and permanence of the Association’s work for good in 
this country will be determined mainly by the earnestness and 
fidelity with which the import and substance of what that word 
contains are embodied in it, and the largeness of temper and di- 
rectness of purpose with which this import and substance is com- 
mended and enforced. The new interpretations that should be 
welcomed, the adjacent and outlying provinces of truth that 
should be explored and annexed, the glad recognition of all life 
as sacred and all truth as divine, cannot change the eternal fact 
that the spirit of life that was in Christ Jesus is the way of true 
religious progress, and that men and churches work most effec- 
tively for the redemption of society and the true ends of human 
development when they work most freely and heartily in his name. 

III. Finally, we are persuaded that the work of the Associa- 
tion gains effectiveness and practical value as it becomes definite 
and positive, less controversial and more constructive. We shall 
make a great mistake if we conceive that the intellectual work 
of religion in this generation or its work of emancipation is given 
mainly into our hands, or that our mission is chiefly to mediate 
between opposing extremes. Our principal work, as a branch of 
the church, is to administer religion honestly, and effectively as 
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may be, for the spiritual profit of ourselves and our children, and 
the advancement ef righteousness, truth, and Christian living in 
the community. Let no one conceive that it is the fortunes of a 
sect that we are concerned to advance: it is Christianity, it is re- 
ligion, it is righteousness, it is the true order of human life, than 
which we must be bound to no lower or lesser end in our denomina- 
tional activities and our associated religious work. 


OF THINGS ABROAD. 


We have received a package of papers from a friend in Eng- 
land which shows us what is being done there for the liberties and 
higher education of women. Among them are copies of “ Women 
and Work,’’ edited by Emily Faithful; and of “The Woman 
Suffrage Journal,” under the care of Lydia Becker. There is 
also a report of the ‘‘ National Union’’ for improving the educa- 
tion of women of all classes, and a journal which is the organ of 
this Union. This society has for its President the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, and a long list of vice-presidents among 
the most distinguished names, socially speaking, that can be found 
in England. We must take this patronage for no more than it is 
really worth: many of these names probably amount to nothing 
greater than figure-heads to the enterprise ; but if we remember 
the olden times, when an earl’s daughter could do nothing but 
embroider flags for her father’s vassals, and would have been 
thought very unwomanly if she coveted a higher education, we 
must be thankful that these courtly people are so far emancipated 
from the prejudices of the past as to put their names to such a 
pamphlet as this. When we come down to persons on the central 
committee, we feel that work is being done there. Some of the 
men are professors in universities, or officers of other societies, 
and the women are connected with various branches of educa- 
tional reform. 

The society has accomplished a good deal of important work. 
They have, besides their regular journal, issued two pamphlets, 
— both written by women, Miss Isabella Tod and Mrs. William 
Grey, —on “ The Education of Girls of the Middle Classes,’’ and 
“The Study of Education as a Science.’’ They have obtained 
money by special donations to found Union Scholarships for Girls 
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held at Dublin, Edinburgh, Belfast, Bedford College, London, 
Merton Hall, Cambridge, and other places. They have engaged 
courses of free lectures on physiology, botany, social science, and 
English constitutional history, — most of which have been given 
by cultivated and accomplished ladies. They have held several 
important public meetings. At the congress of the Social Science 
Association, in Glasgow, two papers were read, by Miss Manning 
and Miss Beale, on “‘ Kindergarten Training,’ and “ University 
Examinations for Girls;’’ and at the Church Congress, in 
Brighton, a day was set apart for discussing “ The Higher Edu- 
cation of Women.” At the request of the Union, an appeal was 
made to the University of London on the subject of admitting 
women to the examination and degrees, and also to the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners in regard to the appropriation of funds. 
Public schools for girls of the middle- classes are in process of for- 
mation, and evening classes for working women who are occupied 
during the day. The Union has established branch associations 
all over the country, at such places as Cambridge, York, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Rugby, Edinburgh, Dublin, and many others. 
Cambridge seems to be the most important centre. The associa- 
tion there “ aims to provide for all women who are able to reside 
in Cambridge a course of academic education, as complete and 
systematic as possible adapted to the existing state of girls’ edu- 
cation, and in harmony with the official action which the university 
has taken for the improvement of that education, by instituting — 
originally for women only— the higher local examinations.’’ 
Those who pass these examinations are encouraged to remain in 
Cambridge and complete these studies in any department which 
they may prefer. More than two-thirds of the professorial lec- 
tures there have been thrown open to women, and the other ex- 
pense of private tuition is defrayed by the association. They are 
tested, after their studies are completed, by final examinations, 
which are virtually identical with the honor examinations of the 
university. Only a minority of the students go through this com- 
plete course. A considerable number, especially teachers, finish 
with the higher local examinations. York is a very important and 
active centre for this work; and a great deal has been accom- 
plished there, not only fer high education, but also by schools for 
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cookery, and other industrial pursuits. Dublin offers a great 
many advantages to women, through the Alexandra College, and 
Queen’s Institute, where, in addition to the higher branches of 
education, there are classes in book-keeping, engraving on wood, 
painting on porcelain, telegraphy, law-writing, &e. We have not 
space here to say as much as we would like about the journal 
which this Union issues. We think it very valuable; and one 
article in particular, on ‘* Endowments,” we have noticed, as it 
takes the same views which we remember Mr. Lowe advanced 
two or three years ago on the subject of funded church parishes. 
The writer, a woman, thinks educational societies generally are 
more flourishing when there is little or no endowment. She in- 
stances the Gresham endowed lectures, with a good site, and pay- 
ing high salaries. The lecturer declaims usually to the clerk, and 
a few curiosity-hunters. Such endowed societies for education 
and charities, she thinks, “wane in usefulness,’ because not 
‘suiting their work and efforts to the wants and requirements of 
the existing generation.” 

We cannot help thinking that England is abreast with us, if not 
in advance, on many important questions. There, for instance, in- 
stead of establishing girls’ colleges all over the country, the edu- 
cators and reformers, through a powerful society and its branch 
associations, settle themselves down close on to venerable univer- 
sities ; and, instead of knocking for admission and being refused, 
as women do here at Harvard College, they prepare a corps of 
women in the very atmosphere of the classic shades, and, although 
no visible university door is grandly opened, the old prejudices are 
melting away, when the professors and their new pupils come face 
to face. A distinguished educator and Harvard professor in this 
country once gave us the outline of a very feasible plan which he 
had figured in his mind, in regard to the use of a certain endow- 
ment for women’s education: he thought it might better be ap- 
propriated to buildings in the vicinity of Harvard College, where 
much expense of apparatus and teaching would be saved, than to 
be laid out on a separate college for women, with all its necessary 
requirements, and without the prestige of an old institution. 

The two other journals of which we have spoken also show that 
women’s political enfranchisement is having energetic and able 
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supporters in England, and encouraged by some of the best 
names, socially and morally, in the country. Here, again, we find 
they are not scattering their strength, but bringing slowly all their 
forces to bear on the one question first, — the right of widows and 
unmarried women of property to vote. Lord Arthur Russell, in a 
speech at Tavistock, opposes this movement on the ground that 
women will claim next to vote universally, and to sit in Parliament. 
He quotes Mr. Goldwin Smith, in support of his views, whose ex- 
travagant opinions, however, are not likely to carry great weight 
with them. Sir Arthur is answered by Miss Becker, the editor 
of “The Woman Suffrage Journal,’’ which we have before us. 
To judge from her letter, we should say that her party were not 
prepared to push the cause'to this furthest point ; that they were 
chiefly anxious to establish the manifest right of which we have 
spoken, and would leave the rest to the public opinion of the future. 
Sir Robert Anstruther says, in regard to the possible claim of 
women to sit in the House of Commons, that “ the claim was not 
likely to be made, but if it were it would be as easy to bar their 
sitting, and exclude them, as clergymen are now excluded.’’ Mr. 
Forsyth, in a speech at Manchester, said ‘it appeared to him a 
very unworthy argument to say that they were to refuse to con- 
cede what was right in itself, because they might afterwards be 
called upon to refuse what was wrong.’’ Many noble and wise 
women are connected with this movement whose speeches are calm 
and convincing, among whom is our own Miss Beedy, of St. Louis, 
who is an able and convincing speaker. A writer in this journal 
says some earnest words in answer to the charge that the activity 
of women for reform comes more from the spirit of self-assertion 
than self-denial, the crowning virtue of womanhood. We quote a 
portion of it. 


“Women have an innate perception that their strength lies in self- 
denial, and in the influence that the admiration of this virtue brings. 
This truth has in some way become opposed, in the minds of many, to 
the prominent part that the suffrage would compel women to take in 
the business of the nation: if this idea can be shown satisfactorily to 
have no other foundation than misapprehension, I feel that it will not be 
labor entirely thrown away. . . . Is not this willingness of woman to put 
aside her most cherished retirement for the common good the very out- 
come of her womanhood, with its willingness for self-denial? Does it 
not show that she, ever quicker than her stronger brother to see the 
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signs of the times, is also able to conform herself to them, and meet 
them with the needful courage and sacrifice? Those who say that 
woman in demanding her rights is stepping from the beaten path of cus- 
tom do not look deep enough: they gaze only at the surface instead of 
penetrating to the hidden depths below. Rather should all the world be 
quick to recognize that the present movement in the minds and hearts 
of women is but the force, so long accumulating, at length, by the pres- 
sure of circumstances, turning itself to account in action. 

“ Let us look at woman’s influence, of which we hear so much, in which 
we believe so thoroughly, and which we are told will be so materially 
lessened by her assuming power in her own person. In what do those 
who talk thus suppose her power to consist? Surely they fail to recog- 
nize the fact that woman’s influence rests on the respect and admiration 
she inspires from her obedience to the laws of love and charity. Do 
these doubters suppose that this respect and admiration is likely to be 
increased by calmly submitting to wrongs, not inflicted an herself only, 
or even principally, but on her, too often, most weak and defenseless 
sisters? Do they even suppose it complimentary to the penetration of 
men to admit that they are likely to be influenced less by brave, capable 
women, who, for their thought of true justice, will give up so much that 
is precious to them, than by those who only raise a feeble lip-protest 
against wrong and opression, but never stir hand or foot to remove the 
load?” 


The Kidderminster weavers have made a great protest this 
past winter against the practice of allowing women to work on tap- 
estries, and have obtained a law forbidding it. Miss Becker gives 
an account of a visit to Kidderminster one day, when she took 
occasion to go into the manufactories and try her hand at the 
work. Her impressions were that carpet making was much easier 
and pleasanter occupation than what is called women’s work there. 
She experimented upon the thick chenille rugs done by hand-looms, 
which they are allowed to make, and she thought the work very 
fatiguing to all the muscles. She could not avoid the conclusion 
that the men reserved for themselves the looms driven by steam- 
power, and assign to women those which are worked by the bodily 
force of the weaver. ‘* Women and Work,’ edited by Emily 
Faithful, is doing a great deal of good, especially in ‘ The Indus- 
trial Bureau,” a department of the paper which furnishes a com- 
plete guide to employments for women. 


We have received of late, several valuable letters from abroad, 
from which we are tempted to quote, as what comes warm 
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from the pen gives us a more vivid impression than the printed 
word. One writer, in speaking of the state of Unitarianism in 
England, mirrors somewhat our attitude at this time. She 
says, — 


“Another most remarkable thing to us is the near approach that the 
Congregationalists are just now making tous Unitarians. We have long 
felt that all the most intelligent of them are growing much more like 
ourselves in doctrine. But then they have always had their terrible 
trust deeds, which compel their ministers to preach in accordance with 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and have made their congregations 
feel bound to keep silence on their heresy. Now, at last, their lips seem 
to be opening ; there is a quiet rebellion against creeds and fetters.. Prob- 
ably with us, the change of opinion might not be so sudden and complete 
as it was with you; but the doctrinal trust-deeds once removed, they 
could instantly become the same as ourselves in the fundamental principle 
of the liberty of free inquiry both upon doctrines and the free interpre- 
tation of the Bible. And this, in fact, is all that is really important. 
We ought not to expect all sects to come over to one exact shade of 
opinions, but we do earnestly desire that they should all be as fearless 
and sincere as we ourselves try to be, in inquiry after truth in the high- 
est matters.” 


Another correspondent speaks of a visit to Kossuth, in Turin. 
She writes, — 


“There are stories of his living in abject poverty and utter discourage- 
ment and despair. I knew that this was not true, but it was delightfulgo 
find the reverse. I found him in a pretty villa, with a garden full of 
roses ; a small conservatory was connected with the house, and round 
the front door were pots of beautiful plants. He met me most cordially 
in his study, to which I was conducted. Changed he certainly was, from 
the dark-haired man just passed the middle of life, to the old man of 
seventy, with snow-white hair and beard, but he was as beautiful in age 
as in youth, changed as one would wish, firm and vigorous still ; fresher 
than in that old period of struggle, serene, peaceful; with a certain di- 
vine philosophy reviewing the events of his life, his country, and the 
world. He is much interested in America, and knows every step in our 
politics. A sad look sometimes came over his face as he alluded to him- 
self as still an exile, but again a radiant smile succeeded it, as he quoted 
Shakespeare, and I heard the old tones in his voice, so musical. He 
has lost his wife and only daughter, but he has two fine sons in good 
positions.” 


A third correspondent our readers will recognize as Prof. Brac- 
ciforti, of Milan. He writes, — 
12 
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“Through the kindness and liberality of my English friends, and some 
little contribution from my own countrymen, I was enabled to open a 
Unitarian hall in Milan. It will not hold conveniently more than a hun- 
dred persons, but it is situated in a very central part of the city, and is 
decently fitted up and hung with pictures representing the Passion of the 
Lord, or as we say, ‘La Via Crucis.’ High above, opposite the entrance 
door, stands a cross with the following inscription, ‘For Instruction and 
for Work, and for the Worship of God the Father.’ This Unitarian hall 
was opened by Italians and foreigners, free-inquirers, Israelites, Catho- 
lics, and Protestants. It is a fact that several Italians belonging to these 
different classes have subscribed a small sum towards defraying the ex- 
penses. Among them the principal and two professors of the Milanese 
scientific and literary academy, one of the Milanese deputies to the 
Chamber of Parliament, and the editors of three of our most important 
daily papers, ‘La Perseveranza,’ ‘ I] Secolo,’ and ‘Il Corriere di Milano.’ 
In this Unitarian hall I conduct two services every Sunday. One at 
one o’clock for the children, and another at eight foradults. The attend- 
ance of the people, at my evening service, is considerable, at least when 
compared with the usual attendance at the places of Orthodox Protest- 
ants in Milan. There are on an average forty or fifty persons present. 

_ These are small results ; yet I think it my duty to strive and work on 
humbly and faithfully as long as my friends enable me to work at all. I 
hold it very important to make our Unitarian hall in Milan fulfill more 
and more the purposes mentioned in the inscription. It ought to become 
a school and a working place of some sort or other during the week. 
Among the subscribers, there is a lady who is one of the most active 
and intelligent members of the directory of the Female Professional 
School in Milan. Should our English or American friends concur in 
my views, and bestow on the Unitarian hall, suppose, a sewing machine, 
I could prevail upon her to devote some hours a week to such poor girls 
as want to learn its use. I should also like having there free courses of 
modern languages for the poor. I could take upon myself the teaching 
of the English language, and could occasionally help the French and 
German teachers. In order to make our hall in Milan what in my 
opinion it ought to be, I want the co-operation of our French, Ger- 
man, English, and American brethren of liberal Christianity. What 
the world needs most to see is, the spirit of Christ redeeming man- 
kind from misery and degradation. To this end we are called to 
preach in our daily life, in our schools, work-shops, mills, and factories, 
by letting mercy and righteousness, the light of our heavenly Father, far 
outshine, nay, put to shame, the glimmering light of the children of this 
world. 

“ Monsignor Panelli, the archbishop of Lydda, called to see me when 
lately passing through Milan. He was once a Papal missionary in the 
East, where he passed over to the Greek Church, and was consecrated 
archbishop of Lydda in partibus infidelium. Waving had the impru- 
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dence of trusting the promises of pardon made him by the Papal Nuncio 
at Constantinople, and returned to Rome, when the Pope was still rul- 
ing there, he was arrested by the Inquisition, and recovered his liberty 
only when Victor Emmanuel took possession of the seven-hilled city. 
Monsignor Panelli is the chief of the Old Catholic movement in Italy, and 
lately visited Russia, Germany, and England. I gave him letters of in- 
troduction to the secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and to Rev. James Martineau. I thank you for your kind letter and 
wishes which I most heartily reciprocate. Heavenly Charles Lowe, for- 
ever associated in my memory with that short interview we had in the 
Hotel de Milan, will never cease to inspire and encourage me in my too 
many weak hours of misgivings and dispondency. 

I am sincerely yours, FERDINAND BRACCIFORTI.” 


We have since learned that Monsignor Panelli has opened a 
chapel at Rome for Old Catholic services. 


We received a letter about Christmas time from our friend Mr. 
Dall in India. We regret to say that we have neglected to give 
his message that the Calcutta box arrived safely, and that the 
presents were to be distributed to the best pupils during the holi- 
days. Mr. Dall is always active, publishing earnest pamphlets 


and giving lectures, or writing graphic letters to the journals, to 
keep the Hindoo mind awake on the subject of Christianity. We 
have before us a collection of sacred songs for use in schools; a 
tract, setting forth what Jesus said and did, with passages from 
his conversation and life, and simple comments upon them; a lec- 
ture given to a theological society of Hindoos on “ The Natural 
Foundations of all Religion ;’’ and an account of the rise and prog- 
ress of the Brahmo Somaj of India, prepared at the request of 
Bengali friends and printed by them. Mr. Dall explains his po- 
sition as a member of that society, feeling that he can agree to 
all they do and more, and that in the course of time they must 
come to recognize Jesus, whom they now hold in reverence, as 
their actual Leader. He quotes, in defense of his course, the 
words of some eminent orthodox men. Dr. Jardine, of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, says before a conference that 
“there is much in this movement that the Christian Church can 
approve,” and that “the Rev. C. H. Dall, a Unitarian missionary 
of Calcutta, became a member of the society, being without doubt 
desirous of bringing them nearer to Christ.” Dr. Mitchell, of 
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the Free Church of Scotland, says “ the coldness of the mission- 
aries has repelled them from Christian influence,” and Mr. Dall 
himself states that the doctrine that Jesus is the Almighty God 
has made them often unwilling to hear his name spoken in their 
meetings. 

The learned Pundit Surushutti, of Tabalpore, delivered a lecture 
upon Hindostan, — its present and past, — of which we have an 
interesting extract. The facts, or perhaps theories, which he sets 
forth, must have somewhat surprised the common Hindoo mind. 
He began his lecture with a short prayer in Sanscrit. He then 
declared that they were all Aryans. The place they lived in was 
called Aryaburto, meaning ‘‘ residence of superior men.” ‘ What 
a pity,” he said, ‘ that we have forgotten that name! Do we not 
feel ashamed to call ourselves Hindoos? What is the meaning of 
the word? ‘There is no such word in Sanscrit, nor anywhere in 
the Vedas. It is an Arabic word, and means “ slave,” “ robber.” 
The Mahometans, out of hatred, called us by that name, and now, 
if we do not say we are Hindoos, we are abused from every quar- 
ter, and called traitors to our ancestors.’? The learned Pundit 
then went on to talk about the Aryans, and represented their ideas 
and practices as completely at variance with those of modern 
India. They had, he said, only one God, and no form of idola- 
try. There were eleven luckshwns, or rules, which had been per- 
verted. 1. To have mercy; but the Hindoo observed it by not 
killing a fly. 2. Strength of mind. 3. Forgiveness of enemies. 
4. Purity. The Hindoo observed this law only by bathing in cer- 
tain holy rivers. 5. Honesty. 6. Resist temptation. 7. Check 
our passions. 8. Be wise. 9. Gain knowledge. 10. Speak the 
truth. 11. Avoid anger. The Pundit gave a much better ac- 
count of women in those times. Very early marriages were for- 
bidden. They were allowed to go out without a veil, and were on 
the same footing as men in society. Mahometan power had 
changed all this. They had five branches of education, among 
which was medical science; and the parents were obliged by 
their sovereigns to send their girls to school. 

Mr. Dall is proposing to visit America this spring, and will 
probably be here about the time of our anniversaries. He will 
receive, we are sure, a cordial welcome from all our churches. 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Christian Dogmatics. A Text-book for Academical Instruction and 
Private Study. By J. T. Van Oosterzee, D.D., Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch, 
by John Watsen Watson, B.A., Vicar of Newburgh, Lancashire, 
and Maurice J. Evans, B.A., Stratford-upon-Avon. In two vol- 
umes, pp. 818. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 
In these handsome volumes we have the first installment of the 

theological part of the Theological and Philosophical Library, edited 

by Profs. H. B. Smith and Philip Schaff. The work itself has been 
selected for translation from the Dutch for good reasons, since both 
in ability and in the ground which it occupies it is worthy of note, 
although hardly equal in merit to “The History of Philosophy,” by 

Ueberweg, which has been previously published in the same series. 
Dr. Van Oosterzee has long been one of the most distinguished 

preachers in Holland, and is perhaps the leading representative in 
that country of the moderate orthodox party. The curious fact has 
been stated, by Rev. P. J. Wicksteed, in “The London Inquirer,” 
that his first theological publication, thirty years ago, was a rejection 
of the proof by miracle, appealing to the emotional nature in man as 
the supreme arbiter of the truth of Christianity. The Utrecht pro- 
fessor soon receded, however, from this ground, and has long been 
one of the foremost champions in his country of a conservative school 
of religious thought. 

As an exponent of the system of moderate orthodoxy, we know no 
better work; and it is specially to be commended in this regard to the 
thinkers whose views this review represents, from the clearness of 
arrangement and style with which it sets forth the positions from 
which we dissent, as well as those in which we agree. The apolo- 
getic character of the treatise is very marked. Dr. Van Oosterzee 
evidently feels that the tide is running strongly against him ; and it is 
interesting to see with what arguments he breasts what he feels to be 
its strongest current. 

After an excellent sketch of the history of Christian dogmatics, 
whose only defect is its almost exclusive mention of German and 


Dutch theological works, in modern times, he discusses the apologetic 
foundation, the nature, &c., of religion, the idea and character of a 
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revelation, and the Bible. The Bible, he affirms, is a human book, 
to be freely investigated by the critical faculty; but the results of 
such inquiry, guided by right reason, re-affirm the popular theory of 
the canonical books. “The value of the different parts of Scripture 
is fixed by their greater or less degree of relation to Christ.” The 
“ Christian consciousness” is allowed to verify, but not to originate, 
revealed truth, — that being found in the Scriptures alone. 

On this apologetic foundation the author builds his superstructure, 
Theological (of God), Anthropological (of man), Christological (of 
Jesus Christ), Soteriological (of redemption and the kingdom), Ec- 
clesiological (of the church), and Eschatological (of the last things). 
The whole arrangement is crystal-clear. Each chapter is subdivided 
into sections, at the head of which is a brief paragraph summing up 
the view maintained, which is followed by an elaboration of them, in 
several pages of smaller type, after which is given a list of books for 
the student to consult, and one of points of inquiry to be further 
investigated. Some of these “points” are rather curious than profit- 
able, and not unlike the famous question of the schoolmen, “ How 
many angels can dance on the point of a needle?” but most of them 
are suggestive for thoughtful study. The terminology occasionally 
is fantastic, as when he terms Adam and Eve “ the protoplasts,” and 
makes religion “ Christo-centric.” , 

In his theological conclusions, Dr. Van Osterzee departs very little 
from the accepted positions of the old theology. He lays great stress 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, “the bulwark of Christian Theism,” 
which he thinks that candid Unitarians admit to be rather taught by 
Scripture than their own views! His Anthropology is built on the 
original holiness and subsequent fall of man. Here he controverts 
Darwinism, and makes the mistake of thinking that the doctrine of 
evolution, if proved, would produce a calamitous result on “the re- 
vealed mystery of the incarnation of the Logos.” The sinful state 
of all our race “makes us deserving of God’s holy displeasure,” yet 
is somehow different from “guilt.” He believes in the sacrificial 
character of Christ’s death, but does not clearly explain its effect ; 
holds the doctrine of election, but not in the extreme form; lays 
great stress on the doctrine of Satan and devils, yet admits that “ sal- 
vation, in the end, depends upon belief in Christ, not upon belief in 
the Devil.” In church polity he is a moderate Presbyterian. His 
closing word is a denial of restorationism, though he holds that “ for 
those who, from no fault of their own, knew not the gospel, opportu- 
nity will exist even in the separate state for hearing of the way of 
life.” 
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The Spirit and the Word of Christ, and their Permanent Lessons. By 
G. Vance Smith, B. A. (Lond.), Philos. and Theol. Doct., Min- 
ister of St. Saviourgate Chapel, York. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1874. 

This little book is compact with a clear, concise survey of “the 
ministry of Christ, more especially as viewed in its practical, moral, 
and religious aspects, and including some notice of such connected 
circumstances as might seem to illustrate the spirit and purpose of 
our Lord’s teaching.” It was written, Dr. Smith tells us, at che re- 
quest of a friend who publishes it at his own expense. It is such a 
treatise as we have a right to expect from our Unitarian representa- 
tive on the committee of revisers of the English Version, calm and 
scholarly, with more concessions to the negative school of criticism 
than all will agree in, but with positive Christian faith and affirma- 
tion, —a book written with the direct practical purpose of making 
men see in the words and life of Christ “the true solution for some 
of the most urgent and perplexing problems of our time.” In ten 
brief chapters he draws the outline of the teachings of Christ, and 
shows their divergence from the views of current Orthodoxy; he 
also discusses the origin of the Gospels, and of the Logos-doctrine, 
and the doctrines of the Atonement and of Baptismal Regeneration. 

Dr. Smith closes his sketch of the ministry of Christ with the cross, 
omitting all discussion of the resurrection; yet, since that supreme 
event of the gospel both seals its testimony and is the only thing 
which cau explain the first beginning of the Christian Church, we 
cannot but think that the survey is left incomplete, without including 
it. He states his conclusion to be adverse to the historical authority 
of the Fourth Gospel, although his space will not allow him to give 
the critical reasons therefor, for which he refers his readers to his 
work on “The Bible and Popular Theology.” He does not discard 
the miracles, but lays little stress on them for the purpose of his argu- 
ment. Several full notes on disputed doctrinal texts and phrases 
are added. 

(For sale by the American Unitarian Association. Price, $1.00.) 


The Book of Ardé Virdf. Pahlavi Text, with transliteration, trans- 
lation, introduction, and glossary, by Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji 
Asa, Prof. Martin Haug, and Dr. E. W. West. Bombay: Gov. 


Central Book Depot. London: Triibner & Co. 1872, 1874. 
Two vols., 8vo., pp. lxxxviii. 316, viii. 350. 


Lord Byron, writing from Venice, in 1816, informs Mr. Murray 
that he has begun to learn Armenian, and assigns the following rea- 
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son for attempting to acquire this “difficult, but not invincible,” lan- 
guage: “I found it necessary to twist my mind round some severer 
study, and this, as being the hardest I could devise here, will be a 
file for the serpent.” Had his lordship been in a position to choose 
Pahlavi for “blunting,” and persisted in its use, we are confident that, 
if there is any virtue in such remedies, he would have been perma- 
nently relieved from the sharp gnawings of that serpent’s tooth. 
Recurring to the same subject, in a paper evidently intended to be 
the preface to an Armenian grammar which he had helped Padre 
Paschal prepare for English students, he adds that the state of his 
mind “required study, and study of a nature which should leave 
little scope for the imagination, and furnish some difficulty in the 
pursuit.” Unfortunately for the succéssful scientific prosecution of 
Pahlavi, European scholars have too often sought to facilitate the 
pursuit by giving scope to the imagination,—a procedure of which 
perhaps one of the most striking examples may be found in Prof. 
Spiegel’s Grammar of the Huzviresh Language (Grammatik der 
Huzviresh-Sprache), published in Vienna in 1856. If his theory of 
the origin of many of the grammatical forms be correct, Pahlavi 
must represent the very rubbish of Babel, a conglomeration of the 
miscellaneous refuse of speech; and we can conceive ot such a hotch- 
potch coming into existence only as the handiwork of clumsy ped- 
ants, like the curate and schoolmaster in “ Love’s Labor Lost,” who, 
having “ been at a great feast of languages and stolen the scraps,” did 
not know what other disposition to make of their ill-gotten spoils. 
Rather than be forced to accept or assume such a ridiculous genesis 
for any tongue that has ever come to be seriously spoken and written 
among men, we prefer to question the correctness of Prof. Spiegel’s 
views, and to query whether any valuable results are to be attained 
by this indiscriminate rummaging for odds and ends in the universal 
“alms-basket of words.” 

A noteworthy characteristic of Prof. Haug’s investigations is their 
trustworthiness. He sticks to facts, and shows an instinctive aver- 
sion to all vaporous speculations. He ventures forward only as he 
feels solid ground under him; and does not spend his strength in run- 
ning after the will-o’-the-wisps which hover over quagmires. If he, 
nevertheless, keeps in the front rank of pioneers, it is because he 
knows in what direction to advance, and has the firm foot which finds 
firm footing. This same feature marks, in a pre-eminent degree, the 
labors of his assistant, Dr. West, who, in severe caution, scientific 
exactness, palewographic skill, and perfect freedom from humbuggery, 
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has no superior and few equals among living linguists. This last 
quality will appear all the more admirable when we consider the 
strong temptations which beset the specialist engaged in a rare and 
intricate branch of study to indulge in brilliant generalizations and 
baseless conjectures; and when we call to mind the almost irrepara- 
ble mischief which the tendency to supply a lack of positive knowl- 
edge, by more or less cunning guesses and surmises, has wrought in 
nearly every department of philological research, and particularly of 
Oriental learning. 

In an essay on Pahlavi, published in 1870 as the introduction to 
his edition of “ An Old Pahlavi-Pizand Glossary,” Prof. Haug gave 
the first comprehensive and consistent account of the age, origin, and 
character of this very enigmatical and anomalous language. In the 
same volume Dr. West suggested some general rules tending to 
systematize and simplify the pronunciation and transliteration of 
Pahlavi words. In the edition of the Arda-Virif-Namak now before 
us, the editors have made still further progress in the same direction 
by adopting a uniform system of transliteration, based on the orthog- 
raphy of the Sazanian inscriptions, so far as this can be ascertained, 
supplemented by hints from the traditional pronunciation of the Par- 
sis as preserved in old Pizand writings and corrected by an etymo- 
logical comparison of the words with their known equivalents in cog- 
nate languages. This third source of knowledge is extremely impor- 
tant, and has been especially developed by Prof. Haug, who has given 
a clear and succinct statement of the manner in which these etymo- 
logical investigations should be conducted and the limits within which 
they must be confined. Pahlavi, as the fruit of a union between a 
lineal descendant of ancient Persian and some scion of Semitic stock 
resembling Chaldee, has inherited the peculiarities of both parents. 
An explanation of the Semitic features must be sought, therefore, in 
Chaldee and Syriac rather than in Hebrew, Arabic, or Ethiopic; 
whilst the Iranian traits which appear in words relating to the Parsis 
and their religion must be traced directly to Zend; Iranian words, on 
the other hand, which are not specially Parsi, are to be traced to 
Persian, the Zend equivalent being only incidentally consulted for 
the purpose of determining with greater nicety the value of the 
vowels. Thus at least a foundation has been laid for a rational and 
strictly scientific transliteration of the complicated and ambiguous 
Pahlavi character; and there is some satisfaction in feeling that what 
has been done will not have to be undone. 

The glossary, which is chiefly the work of Dr. West, is not limited 

13 
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to the Ard& Virif Namak, and the two tales contained in the same 
volume, but extends to portions of the Dinkard and Nirangistan, and 
may therefore be found useful in reading other Pahlavi texts. The 
arrangement of the words corresponds to the alphabetical order of 
the original Pahlavi letters; Dr. West has also appended, very 
thoughtfully, an alphabetical index of transliterations and some ex- 
cellent notes on Pahlavi grammar, from which we are confident the 
beginner will derive much comfort and encouragement. With these 
helps, the earnest student who wishes to acquire some knowledge of 
what was once the official language of the throne and the altar, the 
language in which Sazanian kings published their decrees, and Zoro- 
astrian priests wrote their commentaries on the sacred books, may 
set about the task with a reasonable hope that his labors will not be 
wholly in vain; and the man of leisure and culture who is paying the 
penalty of intellectual dilettanteism, and feels as though his “mind 
wanted something craggy to break upon,” may also devote himself 
with profit to this strangest and most obscure of Oriental dialects. 
In view, too, of the fact that young men of real philological ability 
have been often deterred from entering upon the less difficult study 
of Zend by reading the sheer nonsense which even eminent exposi- 
tors of the Avesta have made of Zoroaster’s teachings, we must 
regard it as a good omen for the future of Pahlavi studies in Europe 
that the pioneer work has fallen into the hands of such competent 
and conscientious scholars as the editors of “The Book of Arda 
Virat.” E. P. E. 


Christian Belief and Life. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1875. 

A welcome gift is this Easter offering of the college professor and 
pastor. His are sermons which it does one good, in every sense of 
the phrase, to read, as well as to hear. They are specimens of the 
best kind of pulpit eloquence: clear, vigorous, direct, strongly argued, 
finely expressed, appealing at once to the reason, the conscience, and 
the devout sentiment of the hearer, presenting the sound and rich 
thoughts in fitting and graceful words, “apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” 

The volume, as we are told in the preface, “consists of sermons 
* delivered in the chapel of Harvard University, and most of them pre- 
pared for that purpose.” We may well congratulate the University 
on its splendid succession of wise and gifted preachers still maintain- 
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ing its eminence in one whom, by a singular felicity, all denomina- 
tions delight to honor, and whose college pastorate has been so abun- 
dantly fruitful of good influences and good works. Every one who 
reads these discourses will recognize their happy adaptation, direct or 
indirect, to the special audience —a somewhat difficult one for the 
preacher — for which they were written; and yet they are not above 
the heads of any intelligent, miscellaneous congregation, so that, while 
they will meet the wants and the tastes of the best educated, “the 
common people” can hear them “gladly.” They are the serious, 
sincere, earnest addresses from the pulpit of a refined and cultivated 
Christian teacher to a refined and cultivated assembly, composed 
chiefly of the officers of the University and of young men preparing 
amid and through their academical studies for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of professional or business life. It seems to us that they are 
models of their kind for the end in view. 

We welcome the publication of this volume that people may know 
exactly what sort of preaching the college chapel furnishes to the 
college students who may choose to attend it; how truly Christian, 
edifying, and instructive, as well as unsectarian. The freedom which 
is allowed to the college students in religious matters and in Sunday 
worship is in harmony with the undenominational position which 
Harvard has long and faithfully aimed to maintain. But we cannot 
help wishing sometimes,— though vainly in the present state of 
things, — that the whole body of students could be gathered on Sun- 
day in the college chapel, as they were in old times, to listen together 
to such preaching as Dr. Peabody’s. We are sure they could not 
find better for their minds or their hearts, instead of scattering, as 
they now do, far and wide, in loose attendance at church, or perhaps 
none at all. 

In these discourses of the college preacher there is a happy union 
of simplicity with depth of thought; of religious fervor with calm 
good sense and knowledge of men and things; of logical force with 
rhetorical beauty; of clear statement with felicitous illustration. 
Many of the subjects are chosen with direct reference to the bearing 
of modern scientific theories on religious questions, or in answer to 
the objections and doubts of the unbelievers and skeptics of the day, 
or in vindication of the gospel history and in setting forth the tran- 
scendent claims of Jesus to our faith, reverence, and love. 

The sermons, too, have what may be noticed by the way, as one 
element of their wise adaptation to an audience always impatient of 
prolixity and diffuseness, the rare merit of brevity and condensation 
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of thought and oneness of aim. Dr. Peabody does not scatter his 
fire. 


It is not easy to say, where all are so good, which are the most 
excellent. Among those which treat of, or allude to, recent scientific 
theories and discussions, the ones entitled “The Creator” and “ The 
Spirit in Man,” are of special interest and power. Of these, of the three 
which precede them, one on “ Conversation,” full of wise and useful 
suggestions, one on “ Preparation for the Future,” and one entitled 
“ Hebrew, Greek and Latin,” with the text taken from the inscription 
on the cross, of which Dr. Peabody has made a most felicitous use, 
we might say, “he has kept the best wine to the last,” if he had not 
brought out for us so much of kindred excellence besides; as in the 
discourses on “ Reasons for Unbelief,” “The Efficacy of Prayer,” 
“ Discipline of Life,” “Jesus and the Common People,” “The Peace 
of Christ,” &c. 

Here is what he says of the evolution theory : — 


“My present design is to show you that the evolution theory, if ad- 
mitted in full, is not of itself sufficient to account for things as they are. 
It may define the mode of creation; but it cannot supersede the Crea- 
tor. Though I am not its disciple, I have no hostility to it. Whatever 
be its fate, whether it shall not ultimately take its place among estab- 
lished scientific verities, it has corrected and elevated the conceptions of 
thinking men and women as to the origin of the universe. The ideas of 
specific creation used to be almost as mechanical as those associated 
with any human artificer and his works. Plants, animals, and man were 
supposed to have been made and started into being very much as the 
figures in a puppet-show might be manufactured and put in action. But 
now, enlightened theologians, no less than philosophers, conceive of a 
progressive creation rather than of successive acts of creation; of types 
and races of organized being at every stage contingent on and modified 
by conditions of soil and atmosphere; in fine, of development, though 
not ina single line, and not without the controlling purpose of an all- 
wise and all-mighty Creator.” 

“If creation was development, it was none the less creation. If all 
forms of being have been evolved from primeval atoms by natural lav’s, 
there still remains the question, Whence these laws ? whence these plas- 
tic tendencies? For in the atoms or monads must have been lodged the 
germs of life in all its varied forms of motion, instinct, intelligence, 
reason, will, philosophy, love, piety. While I see no adequate proof of 
this, and must therefore — till better advised — adhere to my old faith in 
specific creation, I cannot in thought take my stand beyond the zons of 
development in the immeasurable past, and behold the nebulous mass 
whence should spring by successive evolutions all the beauty, harmony, 
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and glory of the outward universe, all the great minds and noble souls 
that constitute a richer, grander universe, without feeling the shaping 
breath of the Infinite Spirit brooding over the weltering chaos, — with- 
out beholding the Eternal Wisdom endowing these lifeless atoms with 
their plastic ésus, ordaining their courses, combinations, and issues, 
holding in prescience and purpose all that they were to become in the 
lapse of untold ages. If where everything is infinite, the distinction of 
more or less could be affirmed, I should even say that, did I see reason 
for resolving all specific creations into one, it would only give me a more 
vast and overwhelming sense of the immeasurable power, wisdom, provi- 
dence, love of the Creator.” 


From the discourse on “ Conversation” we quote a single extract: 


“ We need to train ourselves to bear our part in social intercourse. 
We should keep ourselves conversant with all the current interests, all 
the dominant topics of the time, and should exercise our own minds 
upon them; so that we may not reproduce the stale and hackneyed com- 
mon-places of the daily press or the talk of the street, but may offer 
views that bear the stamp of thought, and have, at least in form and 
phrase, something peculiarly our own. We should not evade the labor, 
always pleasant when habitual, of discussing topics of interest, maintain- 
ing and defending our own opinions, and drawing out in friendly skirmish 
diverging or opposing opinions or arguments.” 

“Tf we would talk well, we must throw ourselves unreservedly into 
social intercourse, instead of keeping up our own insulated trains of 
thought, listening by snatches, and answering at hap-hazard. If we want 
to meditate, let it be in solitude. If we talk, that is our work for the 
time being, and we should put into it the best that there is in us. If the 
theme be grave, let it have our ripest thoughts in well-weighed utterance ; 
if gay, let us contribute whatever we can of mirth pure, chaste, and 
kindly, — of wit, without petulance or malice, —of humor, always free 
from sarcasm and ill-nature. Best of all is the commingling of the grave 
and the gay, —the discussion of subjects worthy of our interest as in- 
telligent, responsible, immortal beings, with the lambent play of imag- 
ination, fancy, and the lighter and more festive elements of social inter- 
course, —that gravity may not lapse into dullness, nor gayety evanesce 
into levity and folly.” 


The genial piety of the author is expressed in more than one 
passage like the following : — 


“The appellative faéher, in its use in human families, suggests no 
thought of rigidness or severity. It implies immeasurably more than a 
willingness to forgive and to benefit. It denotes an incessant outflow of 
genial feeling, a glow whose warmth is comfort and whose light is joy, a 
minute and appreciating sympathy with all that interests the child, a par- 
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ticipation — not in mere form, but with a full heart —in the gay and fes- 
tive aspects of young life, a relish for its laughter and its frolic. Does 
it seem to you irreverent to ascribe this type of fatherhood to God? 
Whence comes it, if not from him? Do you say that it belongs to hu- 
man infirmity? How is it, then, that the greatest, strongest, and best 
men have the profoundest sympathy with childhood? I am reminded of 
Luther, doing battle for the truth with all the powers of earth and hell, a 
man at whose mighty word civilized humanity was thrown into solution, 
to crystallize into new forms, one whose name will gain fresh honors till 
the word of God — bound till he gave it free course — shall have emanci- 
pated the world from error and sin, — yet joining in the sports of his 
children with the keenest relish, and writing to them from the scenes of 
his fiercest conflicts letters brimful of fun and frolic, as of tenderness 
and love. So far is this from dwarfing the colossal magnificence of his 
character, as its portrait has come down to our times, that we recognize 
nothing in humanity more grand, more glorious, more godlike than these 
gentle, fond affections which make the strong man as a little child. 

“I ask again, Whence comes this genial love? Let the apostle 
answer : ‘ Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and com- 
eth down from the Father.’ But God gives nothing good which is not 
in himself, which flows not from his own nature. All that is lovely and 
genial in the parental relation has its own source, its archetype in him, 
— else it could not be in man.” 

“ How vast is our receptivity of gladness! How kindly the necessity 
—not only in childhood and youth, but under our severest cares and 
labors, and even under the burden of many years — of recreation and 
pleasure! How blessed the inseparable alternation of the festive and 
the serious aspects and experiences of life, and the influence of the 
former over the latter, so that the fuller our draughts of joy, the greater 
is our power of persistent duty, labor, and endurance! Mirth is in it- 
self so spontaneous, so pure, so healthful, fed from so many and various 
sources of divine benignity, so underlying even the rough and stony and 
dusty ways of life, that I cannot believe it earthly in its scope and des- 
tiny. There must be room and food for it in every stage of our being, 
Not that I would leave it unhallowed here ; but when most hallowed, it 
is not suppressed, nay, rather it is then most enduring, salient, irrepres- 
sible. The capacity for it is given, that it may be hallowed, — that re- 
joicing first of all in God, we may take in to the full the joy-giving min- 
istries of his creation and his providence, and may feel to the utmost the 
genial flow of his everlasting love. Let, then, our glad use of what God 
has bestowed for our happiness be limited only by the work that he 
has given us to do; and then our work and our play, our mirthful and 
and our serious hours, shall bear equal part in training us for the joy of 
the divine presence in heaven, and for the service that shall only enhance 
the perfectness of that joy.” 
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Sermons, like these, so learned and scholarly, yet without any 
parade of learning and scholarship, so earnest and devout, so wise and 
practical, so eloquent and impressive, so excellent both in substance 
and in form, do honor both to the preacher and to the liberal faith, of 
which, on the conservative side, but under no party trammels, he is 
one of the richest products and the most honored and accomplished 
representatives. 


Dress Reform. A: Series of Lectures Delivered in Boston. Edited 
by Abba’G. Woolson. Pp. 263. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
This valuable book is a worthy lineal descendant of the dainty 

American volume, “What to Wear,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
and the ampler English one, “ Dress as a Fine Art,” by Mrs. Cher- 
ryfield. Before these, the books written upon this special topic were 
mainly descriptive and historical,—such as Fairholt and Planche’s 
“History of British Costume.” These later books, representing the 
advance of thought in this direction, coucern themselves chiefly with 
the physiologic and hygienic facts and principles involved in the 
question of woman’s dress, and urge the moral obligation upon all 
thoughtful people of following the lead of these. The later books 
are distinguished, also, from the earlier criticisms of “The Specta- 
tor,” and other caustic writings, by the absence of reliance upon ridi- 
cule as the main weapon of attack upon the follies of fashion. 

The book before us is the compilation, by one already well known 
to the literary world through her essays on “ Woman in American 
Society,” and by her lectures, of the papers read in Boston, more 
than a year ago, by able women physicians of the city, under the 
auspices of the Dress Reform Committee, of the New England 
Woman’s Club, and repeated, many of them, in the suburbs. To 
these lectures Mrs. Woolson has added lively and readable pages 
from her own pen, upon the esthetic points involved in this discus- 
sion, with clear-cut descriptions of the new under-garments devised 
and recommended by the Committee, and of their practical adjust- 
ment. It will be seen, then, that it is a book to meet the higher cul- 
ture and purpose of our time,—a book which no thoughtful woman 
can afford to do without. It may not be amiss to quote, as a prece- 
dent to those who wish to be pioneers of “the more excellent way” 
among neighbor and kin, the example of an enthusiastic believer in 
its ideas, who keeps her own copy of the book on its travels through 
“the circuit” of her neighborhood, and has entered on the purchase 
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of her second dozen, as gifts to nearer friends! It is pleasant to 
recall the fact that Mrs. Cherryfield’s earlier book, replete as it is 
with forcible protests against the transgression by fashion of all rules 
of pure taste and of fine art in its zeal for mere novelty; and with 
even such audacious words of our despised “ Bloomer costume” as 
these, “It is impossible for any person to deny that it was by far the 
most elegant, the most modest, and the most convenient,” — that, 
with all this, the volume made its way among the forty thousand 
readers of “The London Art Journal.” It was reprinted in this 
country by Jewett & Co., but is now nearly out of the market,—a 
fact to be the more regretted since its fine illustrations of ancient and 
modern costumes, and the admirable enforcement in the text of their 
chief merits and defects, were very valuable. 

These later books cover with great care and earnestness the same, 
and broader ground than Mrs. Cherryfield, in their general principles 
and statements,— reinforced, however, by the practical showing of 
“how to do it,” in a way that is neither prosy nor commonplace. 
And as they do not enter upon the vexed question of the external 
dress, by suggestion of any special costume, they will not encounter 
the opposition which such a bugbear would arouse. 

We will spare our readers all attempts to illustrate the style and 
drift of this volume by quotations, —a treatment that would be espe- 
cially difficult and unfair where there are so many writers to be quoted 
or omitted. We commend it as a whole, and as sure to repay the con- 
scientious reader. Mrs. Woolson says, in the closing page, “ Hitherto 
it has been dress reform made possible: hereafter it will be dress 
reform made easy.” And to that end nothing could be more helpful 
or acceptable than her own book. 


Running to Waste. The Story of a Tomboy. By George M. Baker. 

Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1875. 

We wish we could speak of this book in the terms of unqualified 
approbation that its purpose serves; but it belongs to a class alto- 
gether too widely circulated among children at the present day. It is 
too sensational in character, and too unrefined in expression. There 
is a certain class of young people, and a class who will largely read 
this book, who do not need any further instruction in slang, nor to 
have any more avenues opened, by the suggestion of new pranks, for 
the exercise of their mischievous propensities: a class that do not 
need encouragement in insurbordination, contempt of elders, resist- 
ance to authority, so much as to be taught the duty of obedience, of 
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respect, of submission. The tendency of this book is to harm that 
class. 

The book opens with an adventure which encourages the idea that 
disregard of the rights of others is no sin, but a capital joke. The 
heroine and her brother are caught robbing an orchard; and, as the 
story is told, they are represented as engaged in a highly laudable 
enterprise, and the owner of the orchard in protecting his property is 
made ridiculous as a testy, fussy, pompous personage, intruding with- 
out authority where he had no right to interfere. There are many 
attempts at wit in the book, but most of them are of the same nature, 
holding up the old to the ridicule of the young, calling attention to 
their peculiarities of speech or disposition, and making them speak in 
a way to lead the reader to infer that uncouthness of speech is a nat- 
ural accompaniment of age. 

We do not mean to say that the book is without merit. There are 
some valuable lessons taught in it, and the last part is better than the 
beginning; but, believing that more than half of the books written 
for children at the present day give them instruction and views of life 
which are misleading, we are compelled to protest, and must, how- 
ever reluctantly, include this in our condemnation. The crusade 
against injudicious—to use no stronger term— books for children 
cannot be too soon begun or too unrelentingly waged. 


Sacred Dramas. By Rev. James Boxer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


We do not look with much favor upon attempts to dramatize Scrip- 
ture incidents. The narrative seems to lose its dramatic force and 
natural simplicity and beauty when the attempt is made to enlarge 
upon it. The three dramas in this volume do not appear to be an 
exception to the rule. They are “ Naaman the Syrian,” “The Find- 
ing of Moses,” and “ Jephthah’s Daughter,” — and the first is by far 
the best. 

The first of these “character lectures,” as the author calls them, 
was prepared, he tells us, to control and guide a dramatic taste he 
could not suppress, and prevent it from being vitiated; and the others 
were prepared to meet a demand created by the first. They all seem 
to us wanting in a true dramatic spirit, and we should think they must 
have proved tedious in representation. 

The book is excellently printed, and will doubtless commend itself 
to many who object to the secular drama, and will find in the subjects 
of these merit enough to compensate for any dullness or failure in 
their treatment. 

14 
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Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. All just and trustworthy criticism of the Sacred Books, which 
Christians use as well as Jews, depends upon the interpretation of 
that ancient tongue which the faithful Israelite was once taught to 
accept as the very voice of God. If Jehovah has articulate speech, 
this speech certainly is the grand and rolling Hebrew. We note, 
then, as a theological book, the new and convenient manual which 
Dr. F. I. Grundt has prepared as a preliminary work to the larger 
treatises of Ewald and Boettcher, —“ Hebraeische Elementargram- 
matik.” It is for beginners, and contains the helps which they need 
in the study of Hebrew, —full tables of nouns and verbs, a lexicon, 
and systematically arranged schemes for translation and punctuation. 
It is a work for beginners, but it is also solid and instructive even for 
advanced scholars in the sacred tongue. It is a singular fact, that, 
while the Hebrew would seem to be the simplest and most stable of 
all languages used by civilized men, each grammarian has some new 
idea in his demonstration of its form and structure. 

2. Dr. William Volck, Professor of Sentitic Tongues in the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat, in a very clear and eloquent style, discusses the 
contribution of these tongues to the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, —“ Die Bedeutung der Semitischen Philologie fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Exegese.” He praises Gesenius and Ewald as the pioneers 
in the wise study of Hebrew; Hupfeld, Olshausen, and Boettcher as 
carrying this into other fields; and DeSacy and Fleischer as opening 
the treasures of the Arabic language. The full meaning of the an- 
cient Scripture is now understood in the knowledge of Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Assyrian, and even Egyptian, as Semitic words are discovered in 
the Papyrus Inscriptions. The special passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, on which the Semitic discoveries in Chaldea and Egypt throw 
light, are the accounts of the flood, of the plain of Shinar, of Chedor- 
laomer, of Joseph and his kindred in Egypt, of the history of the 
later kings in the books of Chronicles, and of the narrative in the 
Book of Daniel. Volck finds, moreover, that there is a distinct rela- 
tion between the Semitic and Aryan tongues, enough to prove that 


they are variations and descendants of one original tongue. His essay 
was an academical “ Festrede,” on the anniversary of the foundation 


of the University. It has already reached a second edition. The 
general tone is conservative. 


3. Jew and Christian work in harmony in the new lexicon of the 
later Hebrew and Chaldee, a specimen number of which is before us, 
—““ Neuhebriisches und Chalddisches Woerterbuch ueber die Tal- 
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mudim und Midraschim von Rabbiner Dr. J. Levy nebst Beitraegen 
von Professor Dr. H. L. Fleischer.” The excellences and peculiari- 
ties claimed for this dictionary are that it treats with fullness and sci- 
ence the characteristic words of the Rabbins, and distinguishes their 
meaning from the meaning of similar words in the Biblical Hebrew ; 
that it gives great attention to the proper rendering and derivation of 
the Chaldee tongue; that the Jerusalem Talmud has as much heed as 
the later and more pretentious Babylonish Talmud; and the various 
readings and improvements are given. Rabbi Levy has the chief 
charge of the dictionary. But Prof. Fleischer, “the Nestor of Ori- 
ental studies,” brings Persian and Arabic to throw light upon the 
Rabbinical and Chaldee. In the specimen which has been sent out, 
there are Syriac, Arabic, and Greek illustrations, admirably printed, 
and an affluence of learning, — quotations alike from the Bible and 
the Talmud. It is curious to notice the Greek and even Latin words 
in their Hebrew dress,— such words as “basileus” and “ vestis.” 
The dictionary will be published in from twelve to fifteen- parts, of 
one hundred and twelve quarto pages each, and will make when fin- 
ished three thick volumes. The subscription price is six “marks” for 
each part, — about one dollar and fifty cents of our money. 

4. Much ado has been made in the discussion of the origin and 
genuineness of the testimony of “Old Papias,” as he is affectionately 
called; and the passage from his writings which Eusebius quotes has 
been taken too often as conclusive about the Gospels of Mark and 
Matthew. Dr. William Weiffenbach, in his careful monograph, “ Das 
Papias-fragment bei Eusebius, H. E., III. 39, 3-4, eingehend exege- 


tisch Untersucht,” effectually disposes of the testimony of this credu- 


lous and superstitious bishop. He proves that Eusebius is wrong in 
supposing that Papias got his knowledge at first hand, or directly 
from any apostolic source; that it was certainly second-hand, and 
probably only third-hand, knowledge ; that Papias was contemporary 
with Aristion and the Presbyter John, a very different person from 
the Apostle John. Weiffenbach is a careful critic and an accom- 
plished scholar of New Testament and later Greek. He differs from 
Holtzmann, however, in his critical judgments. His writing is too 
diffuse, and he makes more of the theme than it deserves. The real 
value of Papias as an authority may be judged from the fragment 
which Irenzus quotes, the words of Jesus about the vine and its clus- 
ters, reminding one of Mohammed’s heavenly vision. 

5. The Life of John Gossner which Bethmann Hollweg, and 
Proch now more than once, wrote some years ago, has again, from 
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new documents, been brought out by Hermann Dalton. But Dalton 
fails to show how and why this suffering Catholic became a Protest- 
ant. Gossner was a remarkable man, and Catholics still claim him as 
an evidence that pietism is as natural in their communion as in the 
Methodist or Moravian. No Wesleyan zealot or medieval monk 
could have a more burning love for the name and person of Christ 
than this practical worker. His fate was checkered. The Jesuits 
slandered and persecuted him, drove him out of Munich, and hin- 
dered his work in Russia. His long life of eighty-five years had suf- 
fering and joy enough for many lives. He is best known as a reli- 
gious philanthropist. His preaching had more fervor than ideas, and 
he outlived his pulpit popularity in Berlin, where he began to preach 
at the age of fifty-seven. But his missionary activity, the preachers 
whom he sent to Africa and to India, and cared for in their mission, 
—these are his eulogists. There is no record of any Protestant do- 
ing a work so large and costly. He was a praying man, but he did 
not, like Miiller, pretend that his work was all done, and that his sup- 
port all came, through the power of prayer. 

6. Robert Proeltz takes up indignantly the cudgels against the 
cynic and pessimist Hartmann, as the temper of this critic is shown 
in his libels upon the drama which has been so long classed as one of 
the chief of Shakespeare’s tragedies (Romeo und Julia im Lichte der 
Philosophie der Unbewussten). He resents the idea that this love 
is a mere animal passion, without ideality, without depth or noble- 
ness, hostile to all truth, patriotism, or high morality. He holds that 
only a low estimate of virtue will find here the rash disobedience of 
an immature school-girl, the sign of a bad nature. Juliet is pure, 
true, angelic in her beauty and innocence, and much more than a pas- 
sionate fool. If Herr Proeltz were a better writer, his plea would 
be more effective. But his long sentences, and his involved phrase- 
ology, obscure his meaning. Gervinus and Goethe reason more con- 
vincingly. No pure-minded reader of the drama, indeed, will feel 
the force of Hartmann’s harsh criticism. 

7. The indefatigable Titus Tobler, to whom itineraries of the 
Holy Land pilgrims come as readily as new planets to the telescope 
of the astronomer Watson, gives a fresh lot of these in his “ Descrip- 
tiones terrae sanctae ex saeculo viii. ix. xii. et xv.,” edited from old 
manuscripts and documents. As an editor of this kind of material, 
Tobler has no superior. Nothing escapes his sharp-sighted eye, and 
he knows how to detect blunders as well as to point out beauties. 
We have here the story of St. Willibald, who saw 4Suffaloes in the 
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valley of the Jordan, and petroleum in the markets, as long ago as 
the eighth century; of an unknown writer, in A.D. 810, who tells of 
a convent with mosaic pictures of Peter and Paul, and of seven thou- 
sand seven hundred steps to the top of Sinai; of “ Bernard Mona- 
drus,” in A.D. 865, who saw the words which Christ wrote cn the 
stone when he forgave the adulterous woman, and who is the first to 
mention the sacred Easter fire in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
of John of Wirzberg, who identifies Cana with the modern “ Kenna 
El Djelil;” and a remarkable topography of Jerusalem, in the 
French language, about the end of the twelfth century. The vol- 
ume is a solid one, like all works of the learned antiquary. 

8. The Herr von Gauvain has a noble name. He is one of that 
excellent class who love allegory, and devote their dull wit and their 
religious prejudice to preaching which is verse in form but prose in 
substance. Ecclesiastical and civil things in Germany are going to 
wreck and ruin, and Herr von Gauvain is moved in spirit to come to 
the rescue. “Siindfluth und Arche,” “ Deluge aud Ark,” is the title 
of his octavo of two hundred and fifty pages. The Deluge is the 
German legislation about the Church, the wicked attempts to bind 
the word of God and deny the rights of the priesthood. But the 
poet is not a Catholic, and he does not show the Roman Church as 
the Ark of Safety. This will be in a new and more orthodox Lu- 
theran community, which shall bring into new prominence the Evan- 
gelical doctrine. He utters the voice of the pious in these gushing 
and fervid verses, which might fit into the missionary work of such 
men as Moody and Sankey in their wandering mission. It is not 
probable that this kind of protest will frighten Bismarck or King 
William more than the louder thunder of the Vatican. It compares 
with the Syllabus and the Papal Letter as the chatter of the jackdaw 
with the scream of the eagle. 

9. German theology is represented in this American land more by 
homilies and addresses than by solid works of critical or historical 
learning. A specimen of this is shown in the twelve “ 'Tischreden” 
of Rabbi H, Hochheimer, of Baltimore, delivered at the December 
anniversaries of the Israelite Benevolent Society on their festal even- 
ing, the Chanuka Fast. They are not such “table-talks” as those of 
Martin Luther. They are not sportive or witty or coarse or vehe- 
ment or controversial. The only jest that they make is an antithesis 
between Saul going out to find the ass and coming back a king, and 
the Spanish people seeking a king and only finding an ass. The topic 
of all the addresses is Wohlthwtigkeit, benevolence, the chief of the 
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virtues, the peculiarly Jewish virtue, which Christians borrowed from 
Jews, which the Jews have always exhibited, which is their virtue in 
liberty as much as in bondage, in prosperity as much as in adversity. 
In giving gifts Israel has always been God’s people, his child. There 
are many forms of Jewish ritual, but the best prayer of the Hebrew 
race is in its acts of kindness to its poor, jn its practical brotherly 
love. Rabbi Hochheimer believes in his race, and sees for them a 
glorious future in the land where they are princes on the exchange 
and their synagogues are temples. He calls Israel, and not Rome, 
which he abhors, the “ Niobe of Nations.” 


Le Sentiment de la Nature avant le Christianisme. Par Victor de 

Laprade. 

Although this book was published in 1866, it has never been much 
read in this country,— partly perhaps because, on first turning its 
leaves, the reader feels it to be pervaded by vague sentiment to 
which he ought enthusiastically to respond, and cannot. This duty 
weighs upon his mind most strongly in the hundred pages of intro- 
duction, in which the general history of the evolution of the arts is 
treated in glowing language, and with fanciful theory. But as it is 
impossible to establish by facts any prehistoric theory concerning the 
moral nature of man, one reads and dissents. 

Thus Laprade considers that primitive speech was knowledge 
itself; that primitive science was universal, with inspiration as its 
principle, and the sentiment of nature as its occasion and form; and 
the mere naming of an object, without cataloguing its attributes, an 
intellectual act. Then comes the statement that the hymn was the 
earliest poetical thought, combining both action and knowledge in 
itself, — with the litany, as seen in the oldest Greek hymns, for its 
type. How this original synthesis was broken, is his question. 

When speech was no longer sufficient, and the faculties and func- 
tions of man became divided, the arts were compelled to produce 
themselves. The idea of an immaterial God had checked the growth 
of architecture, statuary, and painting; but with the determination of 
religious sentiment into special forms of cult, the rise of caste and 
industries, men embodied their pantheistic thoughts of God in the 
immense hypogeia of India, which found their parallel in the early 
vague and confused sentiment of nature. With the temples came 
the lyric, and then the epic expression of thought. As architecture 
arose in Egypt, the sentiment of nature was modified and restrained. 
Gradually statuary, freeing itself from architecture, broke the primi- 
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tive unity of art and worship, and man, in the Hellenic period, be- 
came the idgal. The sentiment of universal substance gave way to 
that of human personality. Christianity reduced and subdivided still 
more this sentiment of nature. Nature must even be mortified. 
Yet Christ was the principle of the new art. No longer the exter- 
nal man was the hero of statuary, but the internal man must be rep- 
resented through the medium of painting. Then came the reaction: 
painting glided towards landscape, the drama towards the opera, 
physics became independent of metaphysics, and nature again was 


depicted. Music, arising from sensibility alone, is an expression of 
the sentiment of nature: each interprets it for himself, placing him- 
self under the control of the external world, as it is an utterance of 
life in its varied movements. Poetry always has been, and will be, 
immortal while music is the art of the present. Primitive science 
embraced the whole: modern science divides, and makes progress 


possible. Nature only becomes matter: by its separation from the 
ideal; and by this revolt of the material element against the moral 
principle science and art are alike injured. Science is now religion, 
music, art, and poetry. 

After these generalizations, Laprade returns to detail and fact, and 
traces the progress of the arts in their Eastern development, quoting 
largely from the Vedas. Pantheism, he argues, inspired poets rather 
than artists; for the sentiment of the Infinite and the doctrine of the 
annihilation of self precluded the study of form, translating itself 
into art chiefly by immense edifices. He contrasts the Iliad and the 
Ramayana, and shows that in Homer man is very human, and reli- 
gion wanting. For one gift bequeathed by the Indies we refuse grati- 
tude. Terror and grotesqueness, born there from the vastness of 
nature, were incorporated into religious sentiment, and, though ig- 
nored by the Greeks, descended upon the middle ages, and then upon 
us, in a spiritualized form, as our modern melancholy. No dramatic 
element exists in the Vedas: all is lyric and descriptive: nor could 
it be otherwise, when God and nature, and not man, are the prime 
factors. 

An examination of Egypt shows that architecture is its pre-emi- 
nent art. The column and its kindred architecture are without math- 
ematical regularity because preserving the forms of organic life. It 
is the representation of enigma, with the Sphinx as “the symbol of 
symbolism.” Egyptian religion is the dawn of the religion of the 
spirit over that of nature; for in it matter and spirit are separated, 
and the immortality of the soul hinted at, in the worship of the dead 
it prescribes. 
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More strongly still do the Hebrews testify that high moral ideas 
and religion cannot develop the arts, if no sentiment of nature exists. 
Israel has left but a book, whose idea of God is distinct from nature, 
and whose images have no fixed sense, as in other nations, but vari- 
ous meanings. Enumeration of nature’s objects is employed, as in 
Psalm exlviii., and neither reverie nor contemplation marks the Bib- 
lical style. 

In Persian and Arabian poetry, the total absence of landscape 
painting, and of a dreamy philosophy concerning nature, is supplied 
by a profusion of colors and ornamentation, —a cross between pure 
thought and plastic form. Here the horse first appears as the avant-. 
courier of chivalry. In China, the worship of the alphabet was sub- 
stituted for that of nature, and consequently it has no great poem nor 
architecture, and what skill it possessed in designing never tended 
towards the ideal. 

In Greece, the sentiment of the infinite, as produced by external 
nature, was unknown, man could do more for himself, and his gods 
were oftener deifications of the human faculties. Laprade then ex- 
amines Greek and Latin art, — true Roman worship consisted in that 
of the city, the law,—into which familiar field we will not follow 
him as he explores the last traces of the religion of nature, in Roman 
paganism, which awakes in a new form with and after Christianity. 
To this more modern aspect of the question, Laprade devotes a sepa- 
rate book. K. G. W. 


LI? Art dans ses rapports avec La Religion. Conférence donnée dans 
le temple de St. Frangois, 4 Lausanne, le 27 avril 1873, au profit 
de la Restauration de la Cathedrale. Par Alfred Cérésole, pasteur 
& Vevey. Lausanne et Vevey. 1873. 

A charming discourse, bringing out with suggestive touches many 
aspects of its interesting theme, and well adapted to stimulate the 
dwellers in that loveliest region of Switzerland to pride in their no- 
ble cathedral, and to resolve to arrest its further decay. M. Cérésole 
pleads sensibly and well for the use of pictures in churches, to repre- 
sent Biblical scenes. 


Der Atheismus geschichtlich und logisch widerlegt, u.s.w., von 

Adolph Thomas in Wapakoneta, O. Cincinnati. 1874. 

Two fearless and plain-spoken addresses to assemblies of German 
freethinkers and atheists, in opposition to their views, delivered in 
Chicago and St. Louis, by the pastor of an Independent German 
Church. 





